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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Business letters must be addressed to the Publisher. 
Literary communications only to be directed to the Editor. 
From the number of our correspondents it is impossible 
to guarantee the return of rejected or unsuitable articles, 


Many complaints reach us of the difficulty of obtaining 
the ‘Lrrerary TiMEs’ in distant parts of the country. 
Where Smith’s railway station bockstalls are inconvenient 
of access to our readers, they will greatly oblige by inform- 
ing the local bookseller that the paper can always be sup- 
oe by his London agents, and sent down in his usual 
parcel, 


ANTH ROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON. 

The first number of the Journal of the Society is now 
ready, and contains the following papers, which have been 
read before the Society :— 

1, On the Study of Anthropology, by Dr. James Hunt, 
F.S.A., President. 

2. On the Indian Tribes of Loreto, by Prof. Raymondi. 

3. A Day among the Fans, by Captain Burton, V.P. 

4, Human Remains from Abbeville, by A. Tylor, 
F.G.S., F.L.S, 

5. Notes on a Case of Microcephaly, by R. T. Gore, 
Eeq., F.A.S.L. 

6. Reports of the Discussions of the Society, &c. 


Professor Waitz’s work, ‘Anthropologie der Naturvélker,” 
is now in the press. 

Some Memoirs are also being prepared for publication. 

Subscription to the whole of the publications of the 
Society, £2 annually. 

Gentlemen wishing to become Fellows of the Society may 
receive further particulars an application to 

C. CARTER BLAKE, 
Hon. Sec. 





No. 4 St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. 





Price 2s. 6d. (by posi for 32 stamps), to booksellers 2s. 
(26 stamps). 
HE METEOROLOGY OF CLIFTON. 
By Witiiam C. Burper, F.R.A.S., Member of the 
Council of the British Meteorological Society. 
Published by the Author, 
No, 7 South Parade, Clifton, Bristol. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 


On Wednesday next will be published, a new edition, in 
1 vol. with an engraved view of the ‘ Lime-Tree Walk,’ 
by Du MAuRIER, price 6s, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


By the Author of ‘ Aurora Floyd.’ 
(On Wednesday. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘ BARREN HONOUR.’ 


Now ready, one vol., a new and cheaper edition, 
price 6s, of 


BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.” 
[ Ready. 


Will be ready at all the Libraries on Tuesday next, a second 
edition, 3 vols, 


‘TAKEN UPON TRUST.’ 


By the Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy.’ 
(On Tuesday. 


Nearly ready, in one vol., with five t.lustrations, price 5s. 


FISH HATCHING ; 
AND THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF FISH. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND, 
[On Thursday, 


On Wednesday next will be published, a new and cheaper 
edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC 


LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A. 
On Wednesday, 


Now ready, the 5s. edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author6f ‘ Barren Honour,’ ‘ Sword and Gown,’ 


On Friday next will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ALTOGETHER WRONG. 


By the Author of ‘ The World's Furniture.’ 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION, 
By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake's Wife,’ entitled, 


MARTIN POLE. 


By Joun SaunpERS, Author of ‘ Abel Drake's Wife,’ &c. 
[Ready in May. 


The Fifth Edition is now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


AURORA FLOYD. 


By the Author of ‘ Lady Audiey’s Secret.’ 
Ready this day, 3 vols. revised, and four new chapters 
added. 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. 


By Grorck Avaustus SALA, Author of ‘ Dutch 
Pictures,’ &e. : 


This day, at every library, second edition, 3 vols. 
THE 


HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANv. 


Now ready, at every library, 3 vols. 


A TANGLED SKEIN. 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 





London ; TINsLEY Brorystqat@Oa Pike Street, Strand. 
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FORTHCOMING. 
IARY of a PEDESTRIAN in CASH- 


MERE and THIBET. By Capt. Kniaur, In demy 
8vo., beautifully illustrated with many lithographs and 


woodcuts. 
\ RS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


A popular edition, price 6s., with two illustrations. 


HE LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. 


By the Count de MONTALEMBERT, 


N ERRAND to the SOUTH in the 

f Summer of 1862, By the Rev. W. W. MALEr. In fep, 
y 
8vo., with an illustration. 


NOW READY. 
T ODDS. A Novel. By the Author 


of ‘ The Initials,’ and ‘ Quits." 2 vols, 
‘This novel has already become popular. It is entirely 


an original story.’—bserver, , 
NCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI 
WAR. By Colonel Sir JAMEs FE, ALEXANDER, C.B., &c, 
In post 8vo., With an illustration and map, 10s, 6d. 


VARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in 
NEW ZEALAND. By Lieut.-Col. Carry, C.B., De- 
puty Adjutant-General, Post 8vo. Illustration. 6s. 


; Second Edition of SIRENIA ;_ or, 


é Recollections of a Past Existence, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


HE Third Volume of WASHINGTON 
IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
*,* This is copyright, and booksellers are hereby cau- 
tioned against any infringement of such copyright. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE 

YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA, Including Expedi- 
tions to various Parts hitherto unexplored. By Lieut.-Col. 
Fisner, C.B., Royal Engineers, 8vo., with many illustra- 
tions and maps, l6s, 

*We have been much gratified in reading this volume. 
A pleasant vein of humour runs and sparkles throughout 
the whole work.’—Atheneum, 


EMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and 
UNREVEALED MYSTERIES, By Sir F. W. Las- 
CELLES WRAXALL, Bart. ‘2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

‘For interest this work may vie with many a clever 
romance, It tells the history of many who have actually 
lived; of events, however wonderful, that have literally 
taken place.’—Sun, 

‘ A very treasure-house of attraction.’—Reater. 


ESIDENCE in the CONFEDERATE 

STATES, including a Visit to New Orleans under the 

Administration of General Butler, By an ENGLisn Men 
CHANT. Post 8vo, 8s, 6d, 

‘A most opportune peep into the Confederate States, 
The writer is a traveller without prejudice ; he has done 
us all good service by his lively and graphic pictures of 
what he saw.’—Sun. 


D». WHALLEY’S DIARY and COR- 

RESPONDENCE. By the Rey. Hin, D. WickitAM. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., with portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cos- 
way, &c. 308. 

*A book rich in matter of actual and wide interest, as 
well as of mere curiosity, We have but slightly indicated 
the variety and fullness of good matter in these suggestive 
volumes,’—.craminer. 


TARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EX- 

PLORATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRA- 

LIA. By Wittiam Jonn Wiis, Edited by his Father, 
WILLIAM WILLS. In Svo., with illustrations, 15s, 

‘Daring, observant, and manly, Wills is brought upon 
the scene, and his letters tell the story of alife which many 
an English youth yet unborn will take for his model,’-— 
Atheneum, 

London: BiIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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‘GREEKS.’ * 
YOBERT HWOUDIN has given us in this 
© book «a most amusing and instructive ac- 
count of the practices of that class of sharpers 
called § Greek Ife tells us not only the 
tiicks which they play, but, illustrating his 
eXplanation by diagrams, shows the exact 
mode in which they are performed, Such a 
treatise cannot fail of being of great service in 


placing hundreds upon their guard, and by | 


this means of diminishing the number of those 
who vain a living by trading on the credulity 


of their fellow creatures, 


The name ‘Greek? applied to card-sharpers | 


was first given to one Apoulos, whose introdue- 
tions wet 
an entrance into the court circle of Louis XIV. 


His continued luck became a subject of remark, | 


and hi 
lle was 
vears at the palleys. 


malpractices were at last detected. 
in consequence sentenced to twenty 
Since his time persons 
depending on similar resources have been 
tyled Girecks. Soon after the disgrace of 
\poulos, roulette was introduced into Paris. 
The public largely patronised the tables, in 


the belief that in this game cheating was im- | 
The Greeks, however, who ke pt the | 


possible 
tables, had them so constructed that the black 
divisions were imperceptibly smaller than the 
white. The chances of the ball entering the 
former were, of course, diminished, and the 
Creeks ‘made their game’ in accordance. 
Success encouraged them to new exertions, 
and the Cireeks organised bands to seek 
out and attract wealthy dupes to their 
tables. This at last became so seandalous, 
that the two principal gaming hotels, those of 
De Ceéyvres and De Soissons, were closed by 
the order of Louis XV. The Greeks then 
scattered themselves over the provinces, until 
yovernment, in urgent need of money, es- 
tablished Frascati. The Greeks then returned 
to the scenes of their former giories, and once 
more flourished as of old. 

To attain suecess in his craft, the Greek 
must be possessed of no ordinary accomplish- 
ments : 

‘As a’ physiognomist, the Greek of fashionable 
life rivals the cleverest disciple of Lavater. It 
would be in vain to try and baffle him, by putting 
on a dull and stolid expression of countenance ; 
the slightest movement of the nerves of the face, 


or an ilmost imperceptible contraction of the 
features, discovers to him your most hidden 
thoughts.” 

*To this rare talent, the aristoeratic Greek 


unit a profound knowledge of the most refined 
leipht of hand; thus, no one knows better than 
he how to change one ecard for another, make a 
fulse cut, to abstract or add a triek, &e. &e.: and 


he has carried these three im} ortant principles of 


cheating to a marvellous pe rfection, 


‘Blessed with excellent eyesight, he ean, after a | 
few deals, and attentively watching the ecards, | 


recognise many of them One is perhaps the 
slightest shade more highly coloured than the rest. 
Another has on some particular part a spot or 
blemish, an imperfection of some kind, that the 
best manufacturers cannot always avoid, of which 
he takes advantage. 

‘In the absence of any mark, by his extreme 
delicacy of touch, he will be enabled to distin- 
guish different cards as they pass through his 
hands, aided by a slight indentation which he 
makes on them with his nail.’ 


The Greek of the middle class, though not 


* The Sharper Deteeted and Exposed. By | 


Robert Houdin. London: Chapman & Hall. 1863. | 


ufficiently influential to win him | 





pursuing his vocation in the same social circle, 
must be endowed with equal talent and equal | 
jroguery. Mr. Houdin gives an instance of | 
‘Greek meeting Greek.” Three Greeks, com- 
panions, are on the search for dupes. One of 
them, nick-named Candouwr, informs his friends | 
of a rich provincial, and they agree among 
themselves to cheat him at play. They 
arrange to meet the wealthy stranger at the 
Opera. They get intimate with him during 
the evening, and adjourn after the performance 
{to the Maison Dorée. After an elegant supper | 
play is proposed — 


the three Greeks again managed to have a little | 
| private conversation, and, by the advice of Can- | 
| dour, they agreed, that, in order to allay all sus- | 
picions in the mind of their victim, it would be | 
better to allow him to win at first to the extent of | 
three thousand franes (120/.), after which they 
| would fleece him without remorse. 

‘The game began well for the Greeks: the 
| young man placed on the table a pocket-book 
| which seemed well filled, and took out of it a 
note for five hundred franes (20/.), which he 
| staked. 

‘Fortune, by the assistance of the three 
| sharpers, seemed to smile on the provincial, and 
|in a short time, he found himself possessor of the 
sum it had been agreed he should be allowed to 
ain. 

‘Indeed, gentlemen,” exclaimed he, putting 
| the notes he had just won into his pocket-book, 
|Tam so overcome at such a wonderful run of 
| luck, that I will go on playing, to give you the 


chance, at least, of winning back your money. I 
am determined I will not stake less now than a 
thousand franes (40/.).” 

‘Scareely had he uttered these words, when, 
drawing his handkerchief from his pocket, the 
young man held it up to his nose, which began to 
| bleed violently. 

‘“T beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said he, “I 
will be with you again ia five minutes, I am very 
subject to these hemorrhages from the nose ;”’ and 
he went out, leaving his poeket-book on the table. 
Candour, filled with compassionate interest, rushed 
after his friend ; but truth compels us to state, not 
to give him assistance, but to bolt with him as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

‘The rich provincial was neither more nor less 
than a Parisian sharper, with whom Candour had 
concocted a scheme, to rob his accomplices of 
three thousand franes. 

The two Greeks who have been victimised, 
are equally traitors to each other :— 

‘ Let us now return to the restaurant, to see and 
hear what is taking place there. 

** Ah!” said Patoche (one of the raseals who 
| remained behind) to his comrade, eyeing at the 
|same time the pocket-book full of bank-notes 
| lying on the table, “all proceeds beyond our hopes. 

wt us imagine we have gained the bank-notes 
from the provincial. Let's pay ourselves, and be 
off.” 
|} ‘Yes; but,” said the other, “ you forget, the 
bill must be settled before we can go.” 

} ‘Mon Diew!” What a fool you are! We will 
| pay the bill, and the pocket-book will reimburse 
jus for any money we advance.” 
' 
| 





** And if we should meet the owner of it!” 
| *** Well, what could he say to us? We were on 
}our way to meet him, to return him the pocket- 
| book, which he left on the table.” 

‘True; I understand; he will owe us many 
{thanks for so doing. It's a good idea.” 
| *The two rogues then asked for the bill, which 
| they settled, gave the waiter a handsome fee, and 
hastened down stairs, 
| ‘As soon as they reached the bottom of the 
staircase, the one who had the pocket-book in his 
| possession stopped short. 
| ‘J say, Patoche, a thought has just struck me. 
Go back, and tell the waiters, that we intend going 





‘Whilst they were laying out the card-table, |: 





| 
| 
{to the Café Riche to continue our game. This 
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will give us time to escape to some place of safety 
with our prize.” 

‘No sooner had Patoche departed up the stairs 
to execute his errand, than his companion vanished 


| with the pocket-book. 


‘Which of these two rogues was the most 
deceived y 

‘The pocket-book was full of waste paper: the 
bank-notes had been cleverly abstracted by the 
pretended provincial.’ 


The Greek of the lowest class pursues his 
avocation in the following manner. LHe enters 


{a public house, where he is soon afterwards 


joined by an accomplice. Neither of the 
rogues recognise the other. They commence 
an accidental game, and the principal in the 
scheme loses largely to his fellow, who at last, 
pocketing his winnings, and chuckling over 
their amount, leaves the house :— 

‘ The rogue who remains behind bitterly bewails 
his loss, and testifies his anxiety to take his revenge 
on the first comer. 

‘The dupes, led on by the hope of winning 
easily, are all eager to accept the challenge. They 
play, and win as they expected, but the rascal, far 
from being discouraged, takes from his pocket a 
handful of five-frane pieces, which he announces 
he is ready to stake, to try and regain what he has 
lost. 

‘This declaration, together with the clink of the 
silver, is too great a temptation to withstand. 
Every one present is anxious to have his share of 
a booty so easy to acquire. They play again, and 
again win several games, and this additional loss 
(arranged by the Greek) gives him an opportunity 
of raising his stakes and offering to play double or 
quits. 

‘Now begins the real game of our hero, who, 
without forgetting his character of the fool, brings 
into play the resources of a coarse sort of sleight 
of hand. He gains with an air of such stupid 
simplicity and “ gaucheric,” that no one has the 
slightest suspicion on the subject. Luck has 
turned in his favour, and, in the parlance of 
‘* cabarets,” there is a Providence over drunkards. 

‘ The Greek, after having filled his purse at the 
expense of his adversaries, retires for want of com- 
batants, and goes off to share the spoil of the day 
with his associate. 

‘This scene is, in the vocabulary of Greeks, 
termed “ acting the countryman.” ’ 


The inner life of the Greeks is well de- 
scribed by the author by means of a story 
supposed to be related by one of the dis- 
honourable fraternity named Raymond. Basely 
betrayed by a comrade to a creditor, Raymond 
has been imprisoned in Clichy, where he be- 
comes acquainted with one Andréas, who 
initiates him into all the mysteries of Greek 
life. Obtaining their liberty at length, the 
two rogues begin to practise their profession 
in common. They connect themselves with 
others in the establishment of a gaming-house, 
the gains of which, the dupes having left, are 
divided each evening between them. But 
among these thieves there is no honesty. One 
night, on the division, when it was known 
that their dupes had lost one hundred pounds, 
only eighty were forthcoming. Andréas, as 
being the most cunning of the troupe, was 
appointed by the rest to ascertain the cause 
of this mysterious deficit :— 

‘ Andréas, flattered at being selected to fill so 
delicate a post, put all his zeal and intelligence in 
requisition, and soon detected the two delinquents, 
as well as the tricks they had employed to cheat 
the society. 

‘It appeared, that one of these men gave orders 
to his servant, to come towards the end of every 
evening, to ask his master for a key, or for some 
other trifling errand. Whilst giving him the key, 
he also handed over to him a rowleau of the louis 
he had gained. If the winnings were consider- 
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able, the servant, at a sign from his master, re- 
turned with the key, and in giving it back received 
a second roulcau. 

‘Another, more modest, contented himself with 
sticking a few louis under the table with small bits 
of wax, collecting them after the division of the 
spoils was over, 

‘A third, a sort of human ostrich, swallowed 
the money, and afterwards took an emetic to 
recover it. 

‘ These double-faced thieves, once known, were 
expelled, as not being worthy to belong to an 
association which boasted of being proof against 
all tem ptation. 

‘It occasionally occurred, that false money was 
mixed up with the genuine coin. But the author 
of this fraud could never be discovered; so no 
notice was taken of the circumstance, as the false 
money was so good an imitation, that none of the 
party had any scruples about circulating it amongst 
their trades-people.’ 

Andréas, in his early career, had allowed 
himself to be detected in the act of cheating. 
Ilis victims insisted on summoning the police ; 
but as the introduction of the officers might 
have proved prejudicial to the rest of the 
visitors, their determination was overruled. It 
was finally resolved that he should be compelled 
to return the money he had fraudulently won, 
and then that he should be flung out of the 
window :— 

‘One of the players, who had lost more than 
any of his companions, insisted, not only that no 
clemency should be shown him, but that the rogue 
should be compelled to return the money which he 
had stolen. 

‘This restitution seemed easy enough, as the 
green silk purse, into which Andréas had put his 
own money and that of his victims, was on the 
table beside him. 

‘“T will return it, if you insist on it,” cried 
Andréas, in a heart-broken voice, placing the purse 
on the table, “but, oh! do not kill me.” 

‘ Their only reply was to open both the shutters 
and the window. 

‘Four of the strongest of the group were selected, 
to launch the culprit into space. 

‘They approached to seize him, when Andréas 
suddenly formed the resolution of leaping out him- 
self, made a bound forward through the open win- 
dow, and, in true gymnastic style, came down on 
his feet in the street below.’ 

‘Wishing to know the amount the purse con- 
tained, they emptied it on the table, when what 
was their astonishment at finding nothing in it but 
counters, 

‘Andréas, in case of accidents, always carried a 
second purse, filled with false money ; and, even in 
the critical position in which he had been placed, 
he had sufficient presence of mind to substitute the 
false purse for the real one.’ 

Raymond and Andréas then visit the pro- 
vinces in the following manner. The former 
goes in advance to some important town, and 
occupies the best apartments in the principal 
hotel. His manner, and the style in which he 
lives, introduce him to good and wealthy 
society. His companion Andréas soon after 
mkes his appearance at the same town, but 
of course pretends thorough ignorance of Ray- 
mond. The time at length arrives for the 
execution of their deeply considered plan. 
Raymond selects his prey, and one evening is 

laying ecarté with him, when Andreas care- 
essly stations himself opposite his friend, and 
of course behind their mutual victim. He is 
therefore enabled to communicate to Raymond 
every card in his adversary’s hand, by the fol- 
lowing simple system of telegraphy : — 

‘If the confederate looks at— 


1, His associate, he means . A king. 
2. The cards of his adversary . <A queen. 
S. Thestakes ... .« A knave. 
4. The opposite side. An ace. 





‘And at the same time that he tells the card, he 
also tells the colour, by the following signs: 


A heart. 


1. The mouth slightly open . , 
. A diamond. 


2. The mouth shut. . . . 

8. The upper lip slightly project- 
ing over the under . . . 

4. The under lip projecting be- 
yond the upper... 


A club. 


A spade, 


‘ Thus, for instance, if the Greek wishes to tell, 
that the adversary holds the queen, the knave, 
and the ace of hearts ; he looks successively, at the 
eards of his adversary, at the stakes, and on the 
opposite side, holding his mouth slightly open the 
whole time.’ 


These twin rogues, in conjunction with a 
man named Chauvignac, played a vile trick on 
a physician at St. Omer, who, unfortunately 
for himself, was notoriously addicted to play. 
Andréas, assuming the réle of a wealthy Vari- 
sian, visited St. Omer on — of purchas- 
ing an estate in the neighbourhood, occupying 
apartments at the Hotel d’Angleterre. Ray- 
mond was the friend who was to assist him 
with his advice in the transaction. There 
was, however, no land of sufficient importance 
in the market, and the two friends were about 
to return, when Andréas simulated illness. 
Andréas tied a ligature round the upper part 
of his arm to quicken his pulse, and summoned 
the unfortunate doctor. The physician pro- 
nounced his patient in a high state of fever. 
In a few days two other sharpers were added 
to the party and introduced to the doctor as 
nephews of the sick man. To pass the time 
they played, and the cupidity of the doctor 
was frequently excited by witnessing the large 
sums which were deposited as stakes on the 
table. He was at last carelessly invited to 
join in the game : — 


‘The doctor, to oblige his patient, as well as 
to enjoy his favourite amusement, hastened to 
comply. 

‘ He was most fortunate in the cards he held ; he 
won six consecutive times, and placed sixty na- 
poleons in the hands of his patient. “I am most 
happy,” added he, “in having so successfully per- 
formed the mission you confided to me, but whe- 
ther it is your good luck, or mine, that has been 
the cause of it, I cannot tell.” 

*“Good Heavens! Dear doctor,” exclaimed 
Andréas, “the only way to be certain of this, is 
to play for yourself; I will bet on you, as I believe 
you to be the lucky man.” 

‘The doctor did not require to be asked twice ; 
he played, and again had luck beyond belief. In 
fact, in a short time he had won a hundred 
napoleons (80/.) 

‘“ You certainly bring me luck,” said Andréas 
to his partner; “but I have had enough for this 
evening; I am tired and want repose.” ’ 


The succeeding evening he paid another 
visit : — 

‘The table was placed, as on the previous 
evening, close to the bedside of the patient, to 
enable him to join in the amusement. 

‘In order to plunder the poor doctor more 
speedily, they allowed him at first to gain a few 
napoleons. 

‘This voluntary loss is in the language of 
sharpers called the “bait,” and allows them to 
double their stakes without causing suspicion, 
enabling them to gain their ends more easily and 
quickly. 

‘As soon as the stakes rose, and the play was 
for nothing less than bank-notes, the luck imme- 
diately turned. 

‘The doctor, hitherto so lucky, suddenly found 
himself losing everything. At the end of the 
evening, he was a loser to the extent of thirty 
thousand franes (1200/.). . 2. 

‘The following morning, therefore, the invalid 
felt himself sufficiently reinstated in health to 
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prosecute his long-delayed journey, so, paying the 
doctor for his attendance, he quitted the town as 
quickly as possible.’ 


Lyons was the scene of another roguish 


trick. They got introduced into a ee 
club, which was frequented by an Italian 


named Béroli, who was a great amateur and 
purchaser of precious stones, Andréas left 
yan for Paris on a pretended mission, and 
on his return wore a magnificent diamond 
ring. He so contrived as to play frequently 
with Béroli. The Italian, attracted by the 
brilliance of the jewel, wished to purchase it. 
Andréas assured him that it was d,s only 
as a relic, inasmuch as the stone was only a 
clever imitation. Béroli, to satisty his doubts, 
borrowed the ring, and submitted it to his 
jeweller, who assured him that it was genuine, 
and worth at least 480/. Béroli returned the 
diamond, still expressing enxiety for its pur- 
chase. At last Andréas, still assuring him 
that it was paste, consented to sell it for 4000. 
He merely asked permission to take some hair 
out of the back. Ne then received the money, 
gave up the ring, and left Lyons the same 
night. Béroli the next morning took his pur- 
chase to the jeweller, when it was found to be, 
as Andréas had declared it, paste. While the 
rogue had pretended to abstract his uncle’s 
hair, he had changed the ring. Beéroli, how- 
ever, was not so easily defrauded. He noticed 
that the false ring bore the goldsmith’s mark. 
He directly saw the comptroller of the depart- 
ment at Paris, who remembered the name of 
the jeweller who sent it. From this man 
Béroli learnt the address of Andréas in the 
Rue Cadet : — 

‘He goes to the concierge, in the Rue Cadet, 
and slipping a napoleon into his hand, begins by 
relating to him a romantic tale, well calculated to 
impose on the man, and make him tell all he 
wished to know. 

‘Béroli says, that a daughter of a friend of his, 
residing in the country, has been asked in mar- 
riage by his tenant, M. Andréas, and that he has 
come to find out all he can about him, believing 
that he could not go to a better source than his 
friend the concierge. 

‘The man, delighted at the affable manners of 
his interlocutor, as well as flattered at the con- 
fidence reposed in him, reveals, under the seal of 
secresy, that Andréas has a mistress living with 
him, and that he often remains from home all 
night. 

‘This is enough for Béroli; he takes leave of 
his obliging informant, and, that very evening, 
places himself as a spy at the gate of his de- 
ceiver.’ 

Ile follows them to the house, and rightly 
surmises, from their care in admitting strangers, 
that it is a secret gaming-house. Ile watches 
one of the gang out, boldly accosts him, ex- 
tracts from him that he knows Andréas, and 
prevails on him to accept a bribe of two thou- 
sand francs to bring him to a certain house, 
under pretence of plucking some unfortunate 
dupe. Andréas and his betrayer yo to the ap- 
pointment together :— 

‘A servant in livery, having admitted them, 
opened the doors of a drawing-room brilliantly 
illuminated. 

‘Andréas entered first, without apprehension, 
but he had no sooner done so, than his com- 
panion, following the instructions he had received 
from Béroli, turned round suddenly, and locked 
the door. 

‘ At the same moment, Béroli, and two athletie- 
looking men, entered from a door on the opposite 
side of the room. 

*“ You, doubtless, remember me.’ exclaimed 
Béroli, in an austere an determined yoice. “ You 
must know what it is that brings me here.” 

‘“ What do you mean, sir,’ cried Andréas, 
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indignation. 
What sort of ambush 
you have entrapped me ? 
midst of thieves, or assassins 7” 

‘* Deo not spr ik $0 loud, sir,” replied Béroli, | 
“or you may have reason to regret it. The am- | 
only a favour t 
you —a step towards an amicable settlement of the 
busine 


‘“What do you 


feigning the greatest 
s this, into] 
Am I in the 


answer me 


which 


| 
bush of which you complain 1 


mean by talking to me about | 


favours ?’ pled Andréas, “and what do you | 
complain of 2 You offered me ten thousand franes 
for a ri and J accepted your offer. Did I not | 
give you the ring?” | 
ied. | you did, but you omit to mention, that 
the stone you gave me was a false one.” | 
*“*Al! Mon Dieu!” coolly replied Andréas, 


“T am far from denying it. L-repeated that to 
you so often, that you must recollect it 
did you 
francs 


Besides, | 
not, when paying me the ten thousand 
ty you knew the stone was false, but that 


you very much wished to possess it ? | 

Under the threat of a disvraceful exposure, 
\ndréas is) prevailed on to write a note to 
his mistress, telling her that he requires the 
ring, and that she must herself bring it to 
him : — 


‘The chére amie of Andréas, on receiving his 
note, hastened in a carriage to the house he had 
indicated, taking the ring with her; but no sooner | 
did the carriage stop at the door of No, 22, Rue 
Meslay, than «a commissary of police, with his 
badge of office (the scarf), and accompanied by a 


sergent-de-ville, opened the door of the 


carriage 
directing the couchman to go to the 
f police in the Rue de Jerusalem. 


On their way thither, the commissary explained | 


and pot ih, 
pre fecture « 


ty the fair messenger, that, having been ordered 
by the police to keep a watch on No. 22, Rue 
Meslay, he stopped a man coming out of that 
house, who was the beurer of a letter, and that 


dling the contents of it, le 


4} 


after re had substituted 


one of poli e for the original mess« nger, 

‘The law has seized all the property which 
was in that house, and I am under the painful 
madam,” continued he, “of arresting 
you, as being a party concerned in a serious rob- 
bery Allow me to take charge of this article, 
which otherwise you might make away with.” 
Thus saying, the officer drew the diamond ring 
from the finger of the lady, though not without 
some resistance on her part. 


necessity, 


*The clock of the Palais de Justice was striking 
midnight, as the carriage drove up to the gate. 
The night was piteh dark. 

i 
‘We must ring up the concierge to open the 


gate,” ol 





i rved the commissary to the sergent- 
de-villk it the 
and shut the 


sun 
door of th 


time they both got out, 
earriuge with assiduous 


cure 


‘Two minutes had scarcely elapsed, when a loud 
voice exclaimed, “You eannot remain opposite 
this wate, ecouchman,” 

I know that,” replied that individual, “ but | 
lam waiting for orders. You have not told me 
ve to, Ma'am,” added he, putting down 
Where am I to drive you 


where to d 
one of the yvlasses. 
to?” 

*“Where are you to drive me? To the 
Cadet, w ‘ 
| int of ft 


Rue 
said the fair occu- 
carriage, in a tremulous yvoiee. 


ere you took me up,” 


Go along, my hearties,” exclaimed the Jehu, 
whipping up his horses, “this is my last fare to- 
night 

‘If my readers have not already guessed as 


much, I will mention for their edification, that the 
commissary of police and his 


nor less 


assistant, were 


neither more than two of Béroli’s friends ; 
und that. instead of ringing up the concierge, as 
they had stated, favoured by the darkness of the | 
night, they made off, as quiekly as they could, 
carryiny the precious ring, which the y soon after- | 
wards delivered into the hands of Béroli,’ 

The following heartless 


snare Ws prac- 


25 THE 








“First of all, | rogue is Chauvignac, whom we have previously 


mentioned ; the victim is an extravagant 
young man, of good though not wealthy 
family, one Olivier de V——. Chauvignac 
fastens on bim, commiserates his misfortunes, 
and in a favourable moment suggests that he 
should play so as to ‘always win.’ The young 
man at first recoils from the suggestion, but 


ithe cunning Chauvignac at length wins him 


to his views. Chauvignae teaches him how 
to manipulate cards, which were biseautées, 


jone end of the leading cards being made 


narrower than the other. Olivier becomes 


}at length tolerably skilful, when his tutor 


suggests that 


oo 


they should visit Borlay, and 
jay with a Count de Vandermool, a rich 
Pelvian, whom he declared they could easily 
fleece out of four thousand franes. Olivier 
consents to accompany his teacher; and the 


| two are introduced to the wealthy count by a 


colleague named Chaffard. The Count pro- 
poses cards, and the invitation is at once ac- 
cepted —_ 

‘Whilst the tables are being arranged, Chau- 
vignac gave his young friend two packs of cards, 
hiseautées, to be substituted for those which should 
be produced by the Count. 

‘Eecarté was the game fixed on, and Olivier was 
selected to play with the Belgian; the two others 
having pretended not to know the game, contented 
themselves by betting one against the other — as 
their interests were in common, it was of little 
consequence which won the bet. 

‘Olivier was at first thunderstruck at the 
assertion of his two friends, that they did not 
know how to play, but from certain telegraphic 
signs they made to him, he discovered — that 
it was to prevent suspicion, in case he should win. 

‘The wealthy Count would only play for bank- 
“© Metal,” he said, “has not an agreeable 
odour in a drawing-room.” ; 

‘The young noviee, at first confused by being a 
party to such a snare, neglected for a time to take 
advantage of the prepared ecards, and following the 
dictates of his conscience, trusted to the chances 
of fortune. 

‘The capricious goddess, far from being grateful 
for his trust, forsook him. 

‘In two hands, the only thousand-frane note he 
possessed fell into the hands of his opponent. 

‘Now it is, that, pressed on by the glances of 
Chauvignac, as well as anxious to regain his loss, 
Olivier essays some of the manceuvres which his 
friend had taught him. 

‘They were easy to execute, for the Count was 
so near-sighted, that his nose was almost buried 
in his eards. 

‘Of course the luek now turned, and the bank- 
notes began to accumulate beside Olivier, who, 
elated with his suecess, was indefatigable in his 
work.’ 


notes, 


“*Ah! ill-luck has certainly fastened on me 
this evening,” said the Count ; “that makes eighty 
thousand franes I have lost; I see I shall soon 


| make up the hundred thousand. 


‘“7 think it right to tell you that I never go 
beyond that sum, and that if I am to lose it, I 
shall propose having some supper before I lose 
my last twenty thousand. Perhaps, that may 
change my Juck; you certainly owe me_ this 
much.” 

‘The proposition to sup met with general ap- 
probation 

‘Olivier, almost out of his wits with joy, at 
becoming the possessor of eighty thousand franes, 
could not resist the impulse he felt to testify his 
feelings of gratitude to Chauvignac. He drew him 
aside and shook him warmly by the hand. 

‘The wretched man had no idea of the cruel 
deception which had been practised on him, and 
which had all been pre-arranged by his two 
comrades 

‘The rich Belgian capitalist, the respectable 
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whom Chauvignae had persuaded to come, for the 
express purpose of ruining the unfortunate young 
man, who never perceived, whilst his back was 
turned, that the count changed the two packs of 
clipped cards which they had hitherto used, for 
two packs diseautées in the contrary way.’ 

Olivier then naturally becomes bewildered, 
and speedily loses more than he had gained. 
He ends by owing his adversary one hundred 
thousand francs. M. Houdin describes thus 
dramatically the scene which ensues :— 

‘The pretended count then gave up playing, 
folded his arms, and thus addressed Olivier : 

** M. Olivier de X———,” said he, in a stern 
tone of voice, “you must be very well off, to stake 
such sums; but be careful, for, rich as you are, 
you must be aware that if people lose a hundred 
thousand franes, they must also pay them, as I 
did So now just pay me the sum you have lost, 
and then we'll go on playing.” 

«« That's only fair, sir,” muttered young Olivier ; 
“T am willing to satisfy your demands, but you 
know that gambling debts . . my word . .” 

*“Devil take it, sir,’ exclaimed the count. 
giving the table a violent blow with his fist. 
“ What's that you say about your word? It well 
becomes you to talk of debts of honour. We'll 
play, if you please, another kind of game, and let 
us put things as they really are. M. Olivier de 
X——, you are a knave! Yes, a knave! The 
cards you have been using are clipped; and it is 
you who have brought them here.” 

‘Sir, you insult me.” 

«“ You don’t say so, sir,” said the count, ironi- 
sally. 

‘“ Sir, this is too much —I demand satisfaction 
for this—and that immediately. Do you hear, 
Let us go and settle it at once.” 

‘*No, no, let us remain here, and settle this 
affair of honour. Stay, your two friends will be 
your witnesses, and I will send to some of my 
friends to come and be mine.” 

‘Searcely had the sharper uttered these words, 
than he got up and rang violently. 

‘ His servant answered the bell. 

*“ Go to the Procureur du’ Roi, and ask him to 
come here at once, on an affair of great impor- 
tance; make haste, do you understand ?” 

‘“ Pardon! sir, pardon! Do not ruin me,” said 
the unhappy Olivier, in a tone of supplication. “I 
throw myself on your mercy.” 

*« Etienne, mind you wait outside that door, and 
if, in ten minutes, you do not receive orders to the 
contrary, you will do as I told you.” 

‘«“ Now then, sir,” continued the count, turning 
to Clivier, “I will talk to you. These cards have 
been substituted by you in the place of those which 
I had provided. I insist upon your making these 
cards up in a packet, and sealing them with the 
ring on your finger, which bears your crest and 
coat of arms.” 

‘In vain Olivier looked from one to the other; 
neither Chauvignae nor Chaffard gave him any 
encouragement, but looked at him as much as to 
say, there was nothing for it but to do as he was 
desired. 

‘Olivier obeyed. 

‘As soon asthe demand had been complied with, 
the pretended Belgian again attacked him. “ Be- 
sides, this is not all, sir; I have fairly won my 
money, and you will give me a guarantee that it 
will be paid tome. You will give me bills at sight 
for the sum of one hundred thousand frances which 
you owe me.” 

‘The unhappy Olivier hesitating to comply with 
this demand, his implacable creditor rose and seized 
the bell. 

*“Oh! do not ring, sir —do not ring,” said the 
young man, “ I will sign the paper.” 

‘And he signed it. \ 
| ‘The villainous plot was consummated. 
| ‘Olivier returned to his family, and humbly 
' confessed all that he had done. 

‘His old father, rather than bring disgrace on his 
child, paid the money, esteeming his son’s honour 


sir? 





Used on a young provincial. The principal | count, was no other than a clever Parisian sharper, | beyond all price.’ 
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The concluding portion of M. Houdin’s 
volume consists of technical explanations of 
the various sleight of hand and other tricks 
which are employed by the Greeks to defraud 
honest men. 


BELL’S HISTORY OF FEUDALISM.* 


ne 





then the favour received from the lord was more 
fictitious than real. It was only afterwards, and 
at the decline of the system, that the vassal, in 
rendering homage, reserved to himself not to urge 
war against the king, or against the church, or 
against such other lord as he might designate. 
On the other hand, the lord bound himself so com- 
pletely to protect his vassal, that he engaged him- 
self to entire restitution if he was ejected from 





i is a new edition of Mr. Bell’s work on 
Feudalism. The book has been written with 
the design of supplying a popular historical record | 
of the feudal system, especially as it prevailed in | 
this country and in France. To the present edi- | 
tion, Mr. Edmonds has prefixed a brief but inte- 
resting introductory essay, and to each section he 
has subjoined a number of valuable testing ex- 
amination questions. These additions enhance 
very materially the value of the book. As the 
author makes no pretensions to originality, he has 
largely and, we think wisely, availed himself of 
the labours of his predecessors, There is, there- 
fore, no other book of the same compass, which 
contains so clear and comprehensive an account of | 
the origin, progress, and leading characteristics of | 
the feudal system. We believe that the author's 
estimate of the moral tendency and effects of this | 
institution is too absolute in its condemnation. | 
No doubt ‘it brought into full play at once the | 
lowest and the strongest passions of human na- | 
ture,’ but we believe that the history of Europe | 
fairly proves that, with all the tyranny, rapacity, | 
and cruelty which it engendered and perpetuated, 
it also tended to develope some of the noblest 
qualities of humanity. The unmeasured pane- | 
gyries which poet and novelist have pronounced | 
on the institutions of chivalry are unquestionably | 
unsound and pernicious; but it belongs to the 
candid and thoughtful historian to sift the whole 
evidence, to eliminate the false, and to draw a 
fair conclusion from the facts, unbiassed, as far as | 
possible, either by romance or prejudice. The 
author, in his strong condemnation of the mon- 
strous evils which pervaded the feudal system, has 
ignored all its virtues ; and so far he has presented 

but a one-sided view of the institution. 

With this caveat, we cordially commend his 
work, as affording a lucid and readable summary 
of the principal features of this remarkable sys- 
tem. The institution which is known in history 
under the designation of the Feudal System ori- | 
ginated among those northern hordes who over- | 
turned the Roman empire. We give the following | 
as descriptive of its origin :— 





‘When the barbarians had swept away the 
Roman institutions, there succeeded to the admi- | 
nistrative hierarchy, which had spread itself like a | 
network over most of the territories of Europe, | 
the Feudal organisation. Its element, at first, | 
was military chieftainship, the tie which was 
formed between individuals as warriors, and which, 
without essentially destroying the almost equality 
which had previously existed among them, intro- 
duced a graduated subordination, while in the | 
ancient republics no man, of his own accord, was | 
attached to any other man, all being bound to their | 
city ; in the fexdal system, as with the barbarians, | 
the social system depended, first, on the relation 
of the chief to his comites, or companions; and 
next, to the suzerain of his vassal,’ 


re 





As this system originated among a people whose 
very pastime was war, it naturally followed that 
the very essence of the feudal bond was military 
service : 





‘The vassal engaged himself for the defence of | 
his lord, towards and against all, to render this | 
service, either alone or with a greater or lesser | 
number of knights and followers in arms, accord- 
ing to the dignity of his fief; this service was to 
last during a number of determined days, which | 
rarely exceeded forty; it was often much less, | 
especially if there had been oblation of fiefs, for | 





*A History of Feudalism, British and Conti- 
nental. By Andrew Bell. London: Longman & 
Co. 1863. 


his fief. To these engagements, which formed the 
essence of the feudal contract, others were joined, 
the nature of which seemed more chivalric, and 
the observation of which was likewise confided to 
the guarantee of the point of honour. Thus the 
vassal was bound, if his lord lost his horse in 
battle, to give him his own in exchange: he was 
to cover him with his body in danger, to deliver 
himself up to prison for him, or in hostage, to 
keep his seerets, to reveal to him the machinations 
of his enemies, to defend, in fine, his honour, and 
that of all the members of his family.’ 


The contract, therefore, involved grave and 
serious responsibilities; and from its nature, as 
described in the above extract, it was in some 
respects calculated to foster and call forth some 
of the nobler feelings both of lord and vassal. 
We mistake the matter if we assume that the 
contract imposed responsibilities on the feudatory 
only ; the lord-superior was bound by the stipula- 
tions of the bond of infeoffment as stringently as 
his vassal. ‘If the obligations were violated on 
either side, the vassal lost his land, or the lord 
lost the right of seignory, which he exercised over 

As the contract comprised such serious respon- 
sibilities to both parties, it was entered into with 
all suitable solemnity. We quote a passage de- 
scribing the manner in which the transaction was 
effected :— 

‘The obligation of the vassal towards his lord 
was contracted by the triple ceremony of homage, 
faith, and investiture. The homage was the 
solemn declaration of the vassal, as a warrior and 
upon his honour, that he wished to be the homo— 
the man-—of his lord, He always rendered it 
personally, and to his person alone. He knelt 
down, with his two hands between those of his 
lord, bare-headed, without belt and without spur ; 
and he promised thus, to employ his hands and his 
arms, as soon as the lord should restore to him the 
use of them, as well as his honour and his life, 
loyally, in the service of him who conceded to him 
the land for which he did homage. The same 
obligation was repeated by oath with religious 
ceremonies, to bind the conscience, as homage 
bound the honour; this was faith. The lord, in 
return, afterwards delivered to the vassal the land 
which he infeoffed to him, either by conducting 
him to the place, or by presenting him some 
symbolical produce of that land, which custom had 
fixed in each seignory: this was énecstiture, 


One of the most interesting questions connected 
with the developement of the feudal institutions, 
is the re-foundations of cities and towns as feudal 
boroughs. On the destruction of the Roman 
empire, the cities and towns were almost univer- 
sally deprived of their municipal privileges. They 
were of course comprehended in the fiefs of the 
feudalry, but merely as things of small considera- | 
tion. The great feudalry ignored the town, Shut | 
up in their baronial castles, they ruled, almost | 
with regal power, their vassals and retainers ; | 
thus the cities lost for a time the influence and 
superiority which they uniformly possessed under | 
the sway of the Romans. We believe that the | 
author gives a fair statement of the manner in| 
which the towns gradually regained their prepon- | 
derance. Having dwindled into comparative in- 
significance during the early periods of the feudal 
era, they began slowly but inevitably to rise into | 
power and importance through a new reconstructive 





| principle, which came into operation in the ninth | 


| 


century :— 


‘This was the foundation of new communities, 
of ecclesiastical origin. 
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Wherever a great religious | 
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establishment arose, it. gathered round it an urban 
population, which, in many instances, became the 
nucleus of that of a city or considerable town, of 
which prelates and mitred abbots naturally became 
the lords paramount, in their capacity of feudal 
barons. By this time the clergy, ever increasing 
their riches, and extending their power, exercised 
great influence, direct or indirect, over the fate of 
the inhabitants of baron-ridden boroughs; and 
they usually obtained by persuasion, or gained by 
practising on the religious fears of the feudalry, 
many relaxations of prescriptive tyranny which the 
people would never have otherwise gained. By 
and by, these tolerances having become rights by 
prescription, the burgesses were emboldened to 
demand others. Then commenced, in many places, 
a struggle between lords and town vassals, which 
in some instances broke out into open hostilities. 
The burgesses, in many localities, strengthened 
their dwellings and walled their towns. As the 
suzerains came to see that contests might not for 
ever terminate to their advantage, most of them 
were fain to secure their hold upon the people by 
consenting to a compromise, if we may not even call 
the agreement thus come to a peace, for it usually 
followed after a real civil war, and the treaties which 
recognised that peace were the different burghal 
charters granted by the barons. Most of these 
lords were of course laymen; but there were also 
prelates who held fiefs in the name of the chureh ; 
and these, too, in their baronial eapacity, granted 
numerous charters to the inhabitants of the towns 
which grew up around cathedrals, to secure to the 
people privileges, that might else have been denied 
them by successors. The enfranchisement of the 
boroughs of most feudal countries of Europe was, 
so far, complete before the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. When barons denied charters to the towns, 
feudal kings usually granted or sold them, Be- 
tween the burghers and the monarch a tie hence- 
forth began to be formed, which in time grew very 
strong, through a sense of common interest; and 
it was usually found advantageous for cities or 
towns to have the monarch above their feudal 
suzerains, because, as regality gained strength, 
royal charters beeame more and more valuable.’ ” 

We cannot, however, pursue this interesting and 
important question further. We must refer our 
readers to the book itself, where they will find the 
whole subject of the rise of boroughs and muni- 
cipal rights, fairly and fully discussed. 

In studying the history of the feudal ages, we 
must not overlook the benign influence which 
Christianity exereised in ameliorating the wretched- 
ness of the suffering und oppressed people. Corrupt 
as the clergy of the middle ages unquestionably 
were, we must acknowledge, in all fairness and 
eandour, that they exerted no mean influence in 
checking the tyranny and rapacity of the chieftains, 
and thereby lessening the grievous oppression to 
which the people were subjected. We give the 
following, as containing a just deliverance in refe- 
rence to the merciful influence which the church, 
corrupt as it was, exercised ‘in behalf of the op- 
pressed who suffered from the rapacious cruelty of 
the feudal barons :— 

‘The church during these dark ages resolutely 
struggled against s/avery, and did its best, aecord- 
ing to its knowledge, to ameliorate civil and erimi- 
nal legislation. The superiors of religious houses 
were éver indulgent masters to their serfs, and 
manumissions of the latter were frequent: this 
resulted partly through the humane influences of 
Christianity, partly because the succession to the 
enjoyment of church property was societary, not 
personal. By every method, the best members of 
the priestly body strove to repress the tendency of 
feudal society to violence and incessant wars.’ 


The ‘truce of God’ was one device of theirs for 
| this commendable purpose: through the eleventh 
| and twelfth centuries, the chureh anathematised, 
and partly held in check, all who should carry on 
hostilities during the seasons of Lent and Advent, 
or between Wednesday evenings and Mondays, 
during certain times of the year. The clergy had 
also a great hold upon the consciences or religious 


| 
| 











fears of the feudal lords and their retainers, which 
was often beneficently exercised in restraining their 
While, therefore, admitting that the 
church exercised a considerable influence in check- 
ing the cruelties of the turbulent chieftains, we 
must not forget that not a few of her clergy were 
implieated in the disorders and vices which she 
condemned in the laymen. Take the following as 
a specimen: 


CXCESSES 


‘A few bishops practically belied their proper 
sucred characters, though without renouncing their 
titles, or the revenues of their secs, and fought as 
feudal chiefs, pillaging and murdering even as 
they One mitred Freneh batailleur of this 
kind, indced, considerately bore in war a heavy 
mace, 4ué no sword, for the latter weapon would 
neceskarily draw blood, and then the injunction of 
the Saviour to Peter forbade his using one; but he 
made no seruple of felling his foes on the field of 
battle.’ 


did 


We cannot follow the author through the various 
sections in which he treats of the institutions con- 
nected with Feudalism, We specially notice his 
chapter on Feudal Jurisprudence, as containing a 
clear, concise, and readable synopsis of this very 
interesting subject. Every educated Englishman 
knows that our Statute Book yet retains, not with- 
standing the efforts of legal reformers, many of 
the laws which grew out of feudal usages :— 


‘Those, therefore, who know how slavish has 
always been the prescriptive routine of English 
jurisprudence, will hardly be surprised at knowing 
that che judicial combat, or wager of battle, actually 
formed part and parcel of the Jaw of England 
down to our own times. It was only abolished in 
1819, by the statute of 59 Geo, IITL., which was 
passed specially in consequence of the following 
nei One Abraham Thornton, a brutal ruf- 
fian, having violated and murdered a young woman, 
was arrested and tried for the crime, but acquitted 
by the jury. The whole country was seandalised 
at this acquittal; and the nearest relatives of the 
murdered girl appealed to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench against the verdict. Thornton, as he was ac- 
quitted by a law which had long been in abeyance 
in April 1818, claimed to clear himself by “ wager 
of battle.’ His claim was allowed! But as the 
appellant was only a slender youth, and the mur- 
robust man, the former shrank from the 
unequal contest. This strange case is known in 
legal repertories as the suit of * Ashford ¢. Thorn- 


nt: 


derer a 


ton,” an Banco Regis. 
We must, however, forbear. In a closing sen- 
tence, we eommend the book to those who, in the 


compass of one volume, wish to obtain a faithful 
and scholarly history of that wonderful system 
which has exercised such an influence on the des- 
tinies of Europe a system with which every 
educated man should be thoroughly acquainted, 


THE WATER BABIES.* 
PROFESSOR KINGSLEY'’S ‘Water Babies’ is 
really a delightful book. ‘Truth severe’ is drest 

in the most delicate of ‘fairy fiction” No ‘land 
baby’ could peruse the adventures of his aqueous 
brother without being impregnated with some por- 
tion of the dainty fancy, the humorous satire, the 
wise frolic, and the healthy spirit which runs playful 
riot through the work which records them. Mas- 
ter Tom, the hero, is a ‘ dogged, hard, four-square 
brick of an English boy. We first make his ae- 
quaintance as a little sweep, bullied and beaten 
by his master, Grimes. In sweeping the chimneys 
of the ‘big house,” he deseends the wrong flue, 
and discovers the golden-haired child Ellie, slum- 
bering in her rosy chamber. He is almost tranced 
by the vision, until, in reclimbing the chimney, he 
knocks down the fire-irons, and alarms the house. 
Making his escape through the window, he is 
hotly pursued under the notion that he‘is a thief. 


* The Water Babies. 
Kingsley. 
1863, 


By the Rev. Charles 
London and Cambridge: Maemillan. 
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Across the moor he flies,.and down a steep valley, 
a thousand feet deep, until he at length reaches 
the village school. The horror at his sooty ap- 
pearance having subsided, he is furnished with 
temporary shelter. But a desire for a new luxury 
seizes on him. He wishes, for the first time in his 
life, to be clean; so he wanders to the river side, 
plunges into the stream, and is forthwith trans- 
formed into a ‘ water baby.’ This surprising altera- 
tion is thus logically aecounted for. Green-flies, 
dragon-flies, &e., live under water until they cast 
their skins, when they enter into a new form of 
existence above water. Now, argues the author, if 
a water animal can change into a land animal, why 
shouldn't a land animal change into a water animal? 
Many other equally excellent and recondite reasons 
are given by the professor. The last is nnanswer- 
able. ‘If there are no water babies,’ he says, 
‘there ought to be.’ 

We leave our readers to gather the detailed 
experiences of Master Tom when he has his 
‘pretty little lace collar of gills’ about his neck, 
from the volume itself. The ‘water baby’ teases 
the trout, establishes an acquaintance with the 
caddies, and becomes intimate with the dragon- 
flies. He is chased by the otters, and is gracefully 
patronised by the lordly salmon, Obeying a tra- 
velling instinet, he is at length successful in getting 
into the open sea. Here he chats with a mild- 
eyed seal, is knocked over by a floundering turbot, 
and becomes friendly with a lobster. After a 
narrow escape from being captured by an enthu- 
siastic savant, one Professor Ptthmllnsprts, he 
discovers a colony of water-babies like himself. 
These aqueous juveniles are under the care and 
protection of two very worthy fairies of respectable 
age, Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid, and her sister, Mrs. 
Doasyouwouldbedoneby. Master Tom’s conduet 
us a water-baby is not irreproachable. He is 
frolicsome, mischievous, and, worse than all, he 
steals some sweetmeats from the store which the 
good fairies keep for the benefit of their youthful 
charges. His body becomes covered with prickles; 
for ‘people's souls make their bodies as the snail 
does its shell.’ Tom is therefore transferred to a 
new schoolmistress, under whose tuition and ex- 
ample he loses the marks of his wrongdoings. His 
teacher is no other than the little girl Ellie, who 
had accidentally fallen from a rock into the sea, 
and been added by the fairies to the ranks of 
the water babies. Partly as an atonement for 
past misdeeds, and partly as a necessary finish 
to his education, Master Tom is sent by the fairies 
to console and release his old master, Grimes, who 
is imprisoned at the ‘otherendofnowhere.” Tom, 
having accomplished his mission, returns to the 
colony. Here he again meets the golden-haired 
Ellie, and we ean only regret that the stern exi- 
geney of the story prevents their union; for, ac- 
cording to Professor Kingsley, no one is ever mar- 
ried in a fairy tale beneath the rank of a prince or 
princess. 

Practical common sense, graceful fancy, and 
homely philosophy are most agreeably mingled in 
this last work of the accomplished author. As an 
example we give a pleasant satire on the cramming 
system as it prevails in the Isle of Tomnoddies : — 

‘And when Tom got on shore the first thing he 
saw was a great pillar, on one side of which was in- 
seribed, ‘ Playthings not allowed here ;” at which 
he was so shocked that he would not stay to see 
what was written on the other side. 
looked round for the people of the island: but in- 
stead of men, women, and children, he found 
nothing but turnips and radishes, beet and man- 


them, and half of them burst and decayed, with 
toadstools growing out of them. 





saw, that he was longing to ask the meaning of it ; 
and at last he stumbled over a respectable old 
stick lying half covered with earth. But a very 
stout and worthy stick it was, for it belonged to 
good Roger Ascham in old time, and had carved 
on its head King Edward the Sixth, with the bible 
‘in his hand. 

** You see,” 


| said the stick, “there were as 


Then he} 


gold wurzel, without a single green leaf among | 


‘Tom was so puzzled and frightened with all he | 


pretty little children once as you could wish to see, 
and might have been so still if they had been only 
left to grow up like human beings, and then handed 
over to me; but their foolish fathers and mothers, 
instead of letting them pick flowers, and make 
dirt-pies, and get birds’ nests, and dance round the 
gooseberry bush, as little children should, kept 
them always at lessons, working, working, working, 
learning weekday lesson all weekdays, and Sunday 
lessons all Sunday, and weekly examinations every 
Saturday, and montbly examinations every month, 
and yearly examinations every year, everything 
seven times over, as if once was not enough, and 
enough as good as a feast — till their brains grew 
big, and their bodies grew small, and they were 
all changed into turnips, with little but water in- 
side ; and still their foolish parents actually pick 
the leaves off them as fast as they grow, lest they 
should have anything green about them.” 

‘* But here comes the Examiner-of-all-Examiners, 
So you had better get away, I warn you, or he will 
examine you and your dog into the bargain, and 
set him to examine all the other dogs, and you to 
examine all the other water-babies. There is no 
escaping out of his hands, for his nose is nine 
thousand miles long, and can go down chimneys 
and through keyholes, upstairs, downstairs, in my 
lady’s chamber, examining all little boys, and the 
little boys’ tutors likewise.” 

‘But when he got near, he looked so big and 
burly and dictatorial, and shouted so loud to Tom 
to come and be examined, that Tom ran for his 
life, and the dog too. And really it was time; 
for the poor turnips, in their hurry and fright, 
crammed themselves so fast to be ready for the 
Examiner, that they burst and popped by dozens 
all round him, till the place sounded like Alder- 
shott on a field-day, and Tom thought he should 
be blown into the air, dog and all.’ 


This is an epitaph on the tomb of one whose 
early death was occasioned by over-work. 


‘«Tnstruction sore long time I bore, 
And cramming was in vain ; 
Till Heaven did please my woes to ease, 
By water on the brain.”’ 

The following hint may prove of service to Dr. 
Darwin for his forthcoming enlarged edition of his 
recent book :— 

‘« Folks say now that I can make beasts into 
men, by circumstance, and selection, and competi- 
tion, and so forth. Well, perhaps they are right ; 
and perhaps, again, they are wrong. That is one 
of the seven things which I am forbidden to tell, 
till the coming of the Cocqeigrues; and, at all 
events, it is no concern of theirs. Whatever their 
ancestors were, men they are; and I advise them 
to behave as such, and act accordingly. But let 
them recollect this, that there are two. sides to 
every question, and a downhill as well as an up- 
hill road ; and, if I can turn beasts into men, I can, 
by the same laws of circumstance, and selection, 


| and competition, turn men into beasts.” ’ 


| Our last extract embodies a suggestion of a new 
| tax made to an ideal Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
| Such an impost wouid have been at once of service 

to the revenue and beneficial to the style of more 
| than one ‘eminent’ author we could mention :— 








| A light tax on words over three syllables, which 

| are necessary evils, like rats: but like them, must 

be kept down judiciously. 

| *A heavy tax on words over four syllables, as 
heterodoxy, spontaneity, spiritualism, spuriosity, 

| &e. 7 

‘And on words over five syllables (of which I 
hope no one will wish to see any examples), a 
| totally prohibitory tax. 

‘And a similar prohibitory tax on words derived 
from three or more languages at once; words 
| derived from two languages having become so 
| common, that there was no more hope of rooting 

out them than of rooting out peth-winds. 
| ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer, being a 
scholar and a man of sense, jumped at the notion ; 
| for he saw in it the one and only plan for abolish- 
| ing Schedule D: but when he brought in his bill, 
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most of the Irish members, and (I am sorry to say) 
some of the Scotch likewise, opposed it most 
strongly, on the ground that in a free country no 
man was bound either to understand himself or to 
let others understand him.’ 


MADELON:* 

HE name of Edmond About is familiar to Eng- 

lish ears as that of the author of the celebrated 
pamphlet ‘La Question Romaine.’ In France he 
is known in addition as one of the most witty, sar- 
castic, and successful of modern novelists, and his 
fellow-countrymen delight to call him ‘the modern 
Voltaire. ‘Madelon,’ his latest novel, will no 
doubt sustain his reputation with his admirers, for 
it abounds in wit and satire, and in fact the author 
carries his satire and sareasm to such an extent 
as to run counter to all the laws of poetical justice 
at the end of his story, and, in the words of one of 
his characters, to wind up with virtue punished 
and vice triumphant. This moral, if moral it be, 
may be appreciated by a French public, but will 
not probably be very acceptable to an English 
audience, although the experience of most men 
will cause them to admit that it is terribly truth- 
ful. Perhaps our fondness for having goodness 
and virtue rewarded while vice and crime are sig- 
nally punished in fiction is accounted for by the 
fact that we so rarely find this to be the case in 
real life, and, therefore, it has become almost a 
fundamental law for the novelist, that the good 
people of his story after all their troubles and 
trials should, dating from the last page, ‘live 
happily ever afterwards,’ while retribution, al- 
though tardy, at last overtakes the villain of the 
piece. M. About, cither from disdain of this weak- 
ness of novel-writers and novel-readers, or from a 
desire to be more true to life as he finds it, takes, 
as we have already said, an entirely opposite 
course, as the following outline of his story will 
show. 

We are introduced to two young men chatting 
together at the’ foot of an elm in the Champs 
Elysées, who are brought there for the sole pur- 
pose as it would appear—inasmuch as they play 
no part in the story — of being clapped on the 
shoulder by a third young man, and of thus afford- 
ing him an easy and graceful entrance upon the 
stage. Gérard de Bonnevelle is one of the heroes 
of the story. We say one of the heroes advisedly, 
for since the heroine Madelon belongs to that pecu- 
liar class of ladies whom modern French novelists 
delight to paint, it necessarily follows that there. 
should be several heroes. Gérard is madly in 
love with Madelon, and has dissipated a consider- 
able fortune in her service. Gérard’s uncle, M. Noel 
Champion, who from his biography appears to have 
been a sort of French Pecksniff, comes to the res- 
cue, principally from interested motives, and offers 
his nephew the post of sous-préfet at Frauenbourg 
and twenty thousand frances a year. The young 
man declines to leave Paris and Madelon, where- 
upon the uncle pays a visit to the lady in order to 
induce her to give up Gérard. He finds that she 
had already determined never to see him again, 
and consequently that his mission is unnecessary. 
One effect of his visit, however, is to render him 
henceforth the devoted slave of Madelon, notwith- 
standing his avariciousness and horror of expense. 
This scene is one of the most dramatic in the whole 
book. Gérard’s creditors now come down upon 
him, his uncle refuses to help him, as do the friends 
of his prosperity as usual. Madelon discards him, 
and, forced to choose between a debtor's prison 
and exile at Frauenbourg, he at length wisely ac- 
cepts the latter alternative. We now leave Paris, 
and the action of the story henceforth takes place 
at the scene of Gérard’s official position. M. About 
is completely at home here, for he is himself a 
native of Alsace, and his pictures of village life in 
that half French half German province, are ex- 
tremely well painted. The principal people at 
Frauenbourg are the families of Honnoré and 
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Guernay, who all live together in one large house. 
M. le Baron de Guernay is a gentleman of very 
good family, who carries on the business of a 
miller. He has married the daughter of M. 
Honnoré, a retired army chaplain, and all his 
wife’s family henceforth take up their residence 
with him. At the time of our introduction, the 
household consists of M. Honnoré, his wife and 
children, and M. de Guernay, his wife, children, 
and mother. M. Honnoré in his retirement, de- 
votes himself to agriculture, and has a grand 
project for an agricultural society, intended to 
regenerate France, exemplified in a model farm 
which is very prosperous and successful. All 
the members of this large family are beloved 
and revered throughout the village, and Gérard 
speedily makes their acquaintance. In the friendly 
and familiar intercourse into which he is received 
he soon forgets his ill-starred passion, and becomes 
anew man. Contrary to the custom of his prede- 
cessors in office, he determines to do something for 
the amelioration of the people entrusted to his 
charge, and is energetically assisted by M. Honnoré, 
who is mayor of the village. Matters go on 
famously, and Gérard is happy and contented in 
his new position. After a few months, a friend of 
M. de Guernay, Astolphe Prince d’Armagne, comes 
to pay a visit to the mill, at the commencement of 
the shooting season, which is an annual féte with 
the Guernay family. Astolphe has been one of the 
most reckless of livers in Paris, and has already 
spent two or three fortunes —a common occurrence 
in French novels—and is also labouring under the 
sorrows of an unrequited affection. He is another 
of Madelon’s victims, although in a different 
fashion, for she obstinately refuses to return his 
passion. He confides his troubles to M. de 
Guernay, is cured of his madness by the sensible 
remonstrances of his friend, and writes to Madelon 
to that effect. 

As the family at the mill are the good angels of 
Frauenbourg, so is there another household where 
dwell the evil angels of the community. The 
Chateau of Krottenweyer is inhabited by two 
usurers, enormously rich, MM. Jeffs, father and 
son. They spring from a family of misers and 
usurers, who have gradually been working the ruin 
of their neighbours. ‘There is, of course, unceas- 
ing strife between the evil angels and the good. 

The annual festival of St. Eustache, the patron 
saint of Frauenbourg, approaches. Madelon, on 
the receipt of Astolphe’s letter, is at last piqued, 
and determines to come to the fé¢e to try to regain 
the love she has hitherto scouted. With her comes 
the Marquis de Gigoult, a sexagenarian admirer 
of hers, whom she passes off as her uncle, and 
M. Champion, Gérard’s uncle, who has been re- 
habilitated and rejuvenated in a wonderful man- 
ner under the influence of Madelon, and has 
anagrammatised the vulgar name of Noel into the 
more aristocratic appellation of Léon. At a ball 
the younger Jeffs falls madly in love with Madelon, 
and makes her an offer of marriage, which she 
declines. Astolphe d’Armagne learns this, and 
thinks it would be an exquisite idea to further the 
marriage, and to make these two destructive crea- 
tures, who had ruined so many people, neutrally 
prey upon and destroy each other. He confides the 
plot to his friend De Guernay, who enters heartily 
into it, and receives from Astolphe a paper, con- 
taining the following description of Madelon from 
the archives of the police:—‘ Madeleine, alias 
Madelon, alias Bordeaux, alias Schottisch, alias 
Refait, alias Madame Poteau, alias Madame de 
Tosty, alias Madame Love, alias Madame de 
Fleurus, born at Bordeaux between 1810 and 1816, 
of parents unknown,’ &c. &c., with a minute and 
particular account of her life from her appearance 
at Paris down to the year 1839, in which our 
story opens. 

The féte concluded, Madelon returns to Paris, 
having failed in her designs upon Astolphe. 
There she falls ill of searlatina, all her friends 
desert her, and she determines to re-open the 
negotiations with M. Jeffs. She changes her 
residence, and all her magnificent furniture and 
nicknacks are sold by auction at the suggestion 
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of Astolphe, whose brilliant idea produces the 
most solid results, and has been copied and re- 
peated over and over again until such sales have be- 
come every-day occurrences in Paris. The marriage 
takes place, and the enchanted bridegroom carries 
his bride away to Krottenweyer. He refuses her 
nothing, love overcomes avarice, and the tumble- 
down old chateau is put into the hands of an 
army of workmen and decorators. Madelon be- 
comes the rage at Frauenbourg, and charms every- 
body but the family at the Mill. Jeffs becomes 
alarmed at last at her extravagance, but she 
teaches him to meet it by larger speculations, M. 
Champion has conceived a great admiration for 
his fellow-worshipper of Mammon, and joins him 
in his speculations, which turn out well. One of 
M. Champion's objects in getting his nephew 
made sous-préfet was in order to pave the way for 
his own candidature as deputy there on the first 
vacaney. That vacancy arrives, and he is elected, 
although the Guernay and Honnoré family sup- 
port another candidate. Gérard is by this drawn 
away altogether from his friendship for the deni- 
zens of the mill, and returns to his old allegiance 
in a temperate fashion. The antagonism between 
Krottenweyer and the mill increases. Madame 
Jeff is ambitious, and determines that her husband 
shall become a publie man. His candidature is 
opposed by the Guernay and Honnoré faction, but 
he becomes Counsellor-General, President of the 
Syndicate, and Mayor of Frauenbourg. In the 
heat of the last contest, M. de Guernay calls upon 
Gérard, tells him of the little police memoir, 
‘Madeleine alias Madelon,’ &e., and says that. 
unless Madame Jeffs withdraws from the contest, 
he will publish this document. He grants a cer- 
tain time for the consideration of this his ultima- 
tum, but before the expiration of that time 
Madelon herself pays him a visit, fascinates him 
completely, and tells him she loves him. An 
intrigue ensues, which continues a little time, and 
then finishes with the flight of Madelon and de 
Guernay. On the loss of his wife Jeffs drowns his 
eare in the bottle, and finally goes mad and is shut 
up in a lunatic asylum. M. Honnoré now triumphs 
over the hostile faction, and all his old retainers 
come back to him, asking pardon for their deser- 
tion. The affairs of the agricultural society are 
looking very prosperous, when suddenly a tremen- 
dous flood comes, which sweeps away house, mill, 
and everything, and the family is ruined. Mean- 
while, Guernay and Madelon are leading a feverish 
life in Germany and Italy. At length, M. Honnoré 
learns from a newspaper that Madelon had deserted 
her paramour at Venice, having first robbed him, 
as she had robbed her husband. He communicates 
this piece of intelligence to the family, and imme- 
diately a ery arises to summon him home again. 
The guilty man’s wife, who has borne her desertion 
without repining, and indeed not without blaming 
herself as the cause, writes to him, and without a 
word of reproach entreats him to return, He 
agrees to do so on one condition, namely, that he 
shal! be master, and that M. Honnoré shall not 
have any voice in affairs. M. Honnoré, who can 
never consent to meet his son-in-law again, says 
the family must choose between them. He is an 
ardent admirer and reader of classical literature, 
and when he sees that the family have decided 
against him, he enters a warm bath, and, like 
Seneca, opens his veins, and blecds to death. De 
Guernay comes back to poverty, and the necessity 
of daily labour. Jeffs recovers his reason on acci- 
dentally getting hold of a glittering new coin in 
his cell, and is set at liberty. His god has helped 
him at the last, and he returns to his chateau, 
taking up his old life where he had left it before 
the vision of Madelon had crossed his path, and 
apparently remembering nothing of her or of his 
marriage. M. Champion, Gérard, and the other 
personages are all prospering, the biography of the 
former being a history of the troublous times in 
Paris down to 1851, when the splendid Astolphe, 
worn to a skeleton and half-dead, and the hand- 
some De Guernay, bloated and yulgarised beyond 
all recognition, meet and compare notes as to the 
events and the characters of the story. While 
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y are talking, Madelon presents herself before 
‘hem, as young-looking and as fascinating as ever, 


ind with a new title, the Countess Lena, bestowed 
spon her by her present slave, His Highness Mat- 
thias the Twenty-fourth, reigning prince of Teufels- 
schwartz, Her errand is to purchase, for the sum 
of six millions of franes, an estate which Astolphe 
is the last remnant of the 
which he has contrived to get through. 
Astolphe exclaim to De Guernay that 
ie grand combination of marrying Madelon to 
lefts has utts rly fuiled in the intended effects, and 
that viee has been triumphant, while virtue, in the 
persons of De Guernay’s innocent family and the 
unhappy people of IFrauenbourg, the victims of 
Jetis, has been punished. 

M. About, every now and then, employs an 
English word or phrase, according to the present 
fashion, correctly enough, but he falls into the 
common French error of prefixing the title ‘Sir’ to 
the name of an English lord’s eldest son. He thus 
makes confession of his faith in the ‘Times,’ by 
the lips of M, Honnoré :— 


rhe Times "is the king of journals, but a king 
titutional. 


has to sell, and which 
ix fortunes 
Well 


+} 


Thay 


incerely con 
own; if re 


the English middle classes 


It has no opinion of its 


Hence it is that it is 


vreat, that if is strong, that it is irremovable. 
The middle-classes say * white,” the “ Times” says 

white; the middle-classes say “ black,” the 

Times" says “black.” If by mischanee it takes 
it into its head to contradict the sentiments of the 
public, it is warned, within the twe nty-four hours, by 
a reduction in its budget; for it has three or four 
thousand copies left upon its hands. If it were 
mad enough to be obstinate, and to oppose itself 


to publie ‘ 


~"i * and set it up instead, But it never risks 
deth ment. The chief editor of the “ Times” 
has ambassadors, lieutenants in the provinces, a 
it magnificent budget, and an honourable civil-list. 


He may be called Smith or Thompson, it matters 


little; th portant thing is that he should know 
how to feel the pulse of England, and count the 
pulsatio without pretending to stop them. On 
these terms he is certain to kee I’ his place until 
death, and to transmit it to his children without 
i revolution, The “Times” will last for ever if it 

always wise enough to submit itself to public 
opinion, Wlernus quia patiens, Amen, 

THE MAORI WAR.* 


- the summer of 1860, while stationed at the 
Curragh camp, orders were received hy the 
wthor to recall detachments, and depart with his 
regiment to the seat of impending war in New 
Zealand. ‘Tl 
metive service, und, 
embarked on board the Robert Lowe. 
The tedium of the long voyage was relieved by the 
periodical publication of a newspaper, to which 
xerostics, tales, and poetry were contributed by the 
and exercises. 

On their arrival at their destination, Col, Alexan- 
der, as superior officer, took the command of the 
troops in the province of Auckland, 


their homes 


passenger lotteries 


gymnastic 


in his present book, does ample justice to the 
mental qualities and physical developement of the 
Maori race. He places them far higher in the 


scale of intelligence than the 


aborigines of any 
other of 


They have an objection to 
the Enylish constructing roads through their coun- 
try for the following singular reason : 

“Your white y the Maories 
open a man's body when he dies to sce the 
weakness which killed him. 
wenkness 
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doctors,” sas 


“ 
We do not want our 
into our 
Again, Tarapipipi was told one day by 
a communicative white friend, “In history we 
find that the Romans could not conquer the Eng- 
lish till the reads were made through the country ; 
then it was accomplished.” ’ 


to appear by opening roads 
country.” 


* The Maori War. By Colonel Sir James Alex- 
ander. London: Bentley. 1863. 


winion, England would choose another | 


»men were elated at the prospect of 
after paying a brief visit to | 


THE 


risters, from day to day, the opinion of | 


The author, | 


The natives regard the head as sacred, and to 
touch it angrily gives great offence. A clergyman, 
accompanied by two pupils, was engaged in a 
pedestrian tour :— 

‘They had three Maori attendants with them, 
two to carry food and the other a large clothes 
bag. <As they proceeded, the burthen of the two 


first got lighter, but the clothes carrier had the | 


sume weight us at starting, and he did not like it. 


After one of the meals he refused to shoulder his 


load, and the leader of the party got angry, and 
taking out his watch said, “ I give you five minutes, 


*¢ ‘ , ! 
and if you don’t take up your load Pl punch your 


head!” The man, not knowing what all this was 
about, took no notice; “he did not see it.” At 
the end of five minutes the minister pointed to the 
load. The Maori shook his head and immediately 
had his face slapped. 

‘After a little delay the Maori took up his load 
and trudged on with the rest. They came up to a 
“Pakeha Maori man,” an Englishman who had 
lived among the natives and knew their language. 
After a little parley he said to the munister, “I 
find you have got into a great scrape ; you have 
struck a Maori, and will have to appear before a 
native Komiti (committee) when we halt at night.” 
They arrived at a Kainga or village, and by the 
fire-light a long discussion seemed to be going on. 
At last one of the elders of the village delivered 
himself in this fashion to the minister: “ You 
have committed a great offence, you have struck 
a Maori without sufficient eause ; but as you are a 


clergyman and a stranger, and know no better, we | 


only fine you five shillings, but don’t do this 
again,” ” 

The Maori population is altogether about 56,000. 
These numbers, however, are gradually diminish- 
ing, The author thinks that the decrease might be 
checked, did the Maories live more regular lives, 
and in houses of better construction. Wars between 
the tribes have diminished, both in frequency and 
virulence. Their careless treatment of their chil- 
dren appears to be one reason for their decay : 


‘Tt appears that the mothers, previous to con- 


finement, are not particular as to their diet, and | 
they dig, and carry heavy burthens as if nothing | 


was going to happen to them, After the birth of 
the child it is not wrapped up in proper clothes, 
nor is it regularly washed as the Pakeha children 
are; it may also be put to sleep with adults instead 
of separately. Again, the close ill-ventilated 
wharrés of the old natives are not favourable to 
child life, smoky also, and the floor perhaps 
damp. 

‘In former times, infanticide (of female children) 
sometimes prevailed, and it was said that if a child 
was let live for one day, the mother got so fond 
of it she could not destroy it; but I have not un- 
derstood that children now perish in the above 
dreadful manner, for now the parents seem so fond 
of their children, that they, in the excess of their 
grief when they lose them, will spend five or six 
pounds for a coffin, and then stint and starve 
themselves and their living children, instead of 
buying and keeping cows to rear them.’ 


At the commencement of the war, which ori- 
ginated in the refusal of William King to 
authorise the sale of Teiras land to the govern- 
ment, ‘martial law’ was proclaimed over the dis- 
puted territory. This step was understood and 
aecepted by the natives as a declaration of war. 
The Governor, Gore Brown, then ordered Teiras 
land to be surveyed, but the surveyors being 
interrupted and sent back, he gave intmediate 
orders for its military occupation. The troops 
found a strongly-garrisoned pah erected. Every 
attempt at peaceful negotiation having failed, the 
obstruetion was attacked, and ultimately carried. 
Shortly afterwards, three of the settlers were found 
murdered by the natives. One of these, at least, 
deserved his fate. He had been engaged in selling 
gunpowder to the natives, which he was tolerably 
sure would be used against his own countrymen. 
His wife was aware of his unpatriotic traffic. On 
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| expressed her curiosity as to whether her husband 
| had been killed ‘with his own gunpowder.’ The 
| country speedily became agitated, and active war- 
fare between the natives and the English was 
impending. There was much brutality practised 
by the natives, but that they were not altogether 
deficient in generosity is shown by the following 
extract. :— 

‘At this time also a schooner, the Louisa, was 
wrecked cn the east coast, and the crew and pas- 
sengers were in a helpless condition; when on 
| making known their distress at a native settlement, 
the chief, Paratene, received them most hospitably ; 
turned out his people; brought, with his horses, 
| the white men and their goods to his wharrés; and 
| not working on Sunday, on Monday saved spars, 
sails, and running gear from the wreck, and thirty 
sacks of wheat; and sent in canoes the crew and 
passengers to Auckland, charging only forty shil- 
lings for his people’s services.’ 


| 


Colonel Alexander gives a most intelligible 
account of the military operations under Colonel 
Gold, and of those subsequently organised by 
General Pratt. The following letter, addressed to 
an official, is a specimen of the kind of challenge 
which the natives sent to our troops :-— 

‘To Mr. Parris. 

‘Vriend.—-I have heard your word, come to 
fight me, that is very good; come inland, and let 
us meet each other ; fish fight at sea, come inland, 
and stand on our feet; make haste, make haste, 
don’t prolong it; that is all I have to say to you, 
make haste ! 

‘From Watent Tarporvtv. 

‘From Toroxkvurv. 

‘From all the chiefs of Ncarmavu and 
Watrkaro.’” 





The author is an earnest advocate for the ex- 
|tension of missionary enterprise. Even in the 
| heat of war the Maoris respected the priests, and 
| permitted them to approach their strongholds un- 
harmed :— 

‘While in this rather awkward position, a third 
native rose up from the fern, and recognised Mr. 
Wilson; he belonged to the Ngatihaua, and had 
lived with Mr. Wilson about twenty years since 
when a boy. This man, who seemed delighted to 
see Mr. Wilson, immediately, held out his hand, 
saying, “he had once been a son of his, when he 
| lived at Matamata.” He made his comrades let 
Mr. Wilson pass, and then shouted his name to 
their encampment, formed in a valley close to the 
rifle-pits, but concealed from the fire of the 
military, and where Mr. Wilson was received with 
|surprise and kindness. Mr. Wilson told them, 

that it was the Ra-tapu (the sacred day), and that 
if they would remain quiet on the Sunday, the 
soldiers would do the same. To which they re- 
plied, “Tell your chief we never fight on this 
sacred day; it is they, and not ourselves who 
deseerate it. There shall be no firing on our 
part.” 

‘ After an address to their whole camp, in which 
their temporal and eternal welfare was the object, 
and to which they listened without the slightest 
interruption, they prepared some breakfast for 
Mr. Wilson, consisting of slices of beef and po- 
tatoes, which they roasted in the bottom of an 
iron pot.’ 





The fortitude which can be exhibited by a Maori 
warrior under the most trying circumstances, is 
| well illustrated by the following anecdote. Ma- 
| raikai, it must be mentioned, was a wounded pri- 
|soner who was visited by Mr. Wilson, the mis- 
| ° ‘ a a] 7 
|sionary alluded to above, and Commodore Sey- 
| mour :— 





‘The morning was exceedingly hot and calm, 
and the dead and wounded collected in the ditch 
of the redoubt were covered with swarms of flies. 
| Maraikai, though suffering intensely, received them 

| in quiet gravity. In answer to the remarks of the 
| Commodore, he spoke cheerfully and at the same 
| time playfully, though free from levity, and, with 


learning the loss she had experienced, she merely | the exception of the position in which he reclined, 
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seemed as one who had received but little injury. 
He at last said, ‘‘ When will the doctor come and 
cut off my leg? bid him come soon.” The Com- 
medore observed, “He is a fine fellow, and he 
bears it wonderfully.” He then called one of his 
seamen, and sent him for some tobacco and pipes. 
As they were placed by his side, Mr. Wilson said, 
“This is a present from the leader of the seamen.” 
Maraikai raised himself a little on his elbow, and 
looking up kindly at Commodore Seymour, he 
slightly inclined forward in acknowledgement with 
all the ease and dignity of a Spaniard of the last 
century.’ 

The English officers were most careful to prevent 
their troops making unnecessary depredations on 
the natives : 

‘We had one or two cases of pig-killing which 
caused talks. A soldier had. caught and secured 
what he chose to consider was a wild sow, and 
when it was claimed by a Maori, the soldier cut 
its throat. We held a court of inquiry about this, 
and the Maori proved his property in the sow, and 
that it had been one yielding him a revenue from 
its frequent litters, He claimed 10/. for his “ pet- 
pig.” I got this reduced to 6/1. on condition of 
immediate payment. It was a considerable amount 
to stop from a man’s pay and working money, but 
it had a good effect in stopping future liberties 
with Maori property.’ 


The arrival of Sir George Grey, superseding 
Colonel Gore Brown as Governor, was signalised 
by the cessation of hostilities, and the introduction 
of a system to the natives, which had been for 
some years in successful operation at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The troops were then engaged in 
the formation of a military road, which, in Colonel 
Alexander's opinion, has advanced the country 
twelve years, by materially assisting in preparing 
it for settlement, and rendering it safe from the 
assaults of hostile tribes. 

The author of this account of the Maori War 
has not only given us an unprejudiced description 
of the military operations which it entailed, but 
has also afforded a mass of information valuable 
alike to the intending emigrant to New Zealand, 
and to those whose home interests are involved 
in the future progress of this promising colony. 


LOST AND SAVED.* 

‘JT OST AND SAVED!’ These ominous words 

applied to a woman’s reputation vary in their 
intensity and meaning according to the ideas of 
honour that every man holds towards the fair sex. 
When is a woman lost? and when is she saved? are 
questions that would be answered differently by 
every class of men. Is she to be considered as 
lost when she is the involuntary victim of a man’s 
treachery, when even her consent to a temporary 
indiscretion has never been asked, and her ruin 
has been the result of a deeply-laid scheme of 
assault? Is her salvation again to be the subject 
of congratulation because her seducer has, after in- 
flicting irreparable pain and injury, agreed to a mar- 
riage ? or because some other man, fascinated by her 
charms, has rescued the victim from the street? The 
fate of Margaret, who refused to escape from prison 
with her lover, that she might hasten to heaven 
by repentance; and that of Clarissa, who rejected 
marriage as an imperfect atonement for the deepest 
of all injuries, are the subjects that have inspired 
men of genius. But there are other authors with 
hardly less talent for the pen who have viewed the 
subject with other eyes, and have consented to a 
compromise which has saved their heroine’s repu- 
tation, and placed her in a comfortable position 
beyond the reach of reproach. Among the writers 
who have taken this couleur de rose view, not of 
vice, but of a woman’s honour,-is the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton; and, in the book before us, she has con- 
trived cleverly to ruin a lovely girl without blame 
to herself, and to rescue her from the world’s cen- 
sure to her own great honour. In what way 





* Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1863. 


Beatrice Brooke sinned we cannot say, for she was 
ostensibly married to her seducer in a fit of de- 


practised upon her asa woman could be. Why, 
having been the subject of a moral robbery, 
it should be necessary to save her by a 
marriage we can hardly understand; for she 
was in mind and heart always virtuous, good, 
and faithful, and these excellent qualities might 
have almost stood in her defence in 
readers eyes, without the need of making her 
the wife of a marquis. 
thinks differently, and believes that the approval 
of society is necessary to seal a woman’s honour, 
and that virtue, without the smile of the world, is 
hardly its own reward. We have no doubt that 
Mrs. Norton is right, and that her heroine will be 
so much the more admired, because after her se- 
duction she became a lady of title. We have but 
one complaint to make against this eloquent ac- 
count of a woman’s wrongs, and that is, that the 
heroine herself is too much a passive and weak 
instrument in her seducer’s hands. When a girl 
is gentle, modest, and affectionate, and has been 
brought up in village purity, it is almost unnatural 
that she should travel over Europe with a single 
gentleman and his friends, that she should follow 
him wherever he listed, and that she should be- 
lieve in a marriage performed at night in bed. We 
are, too, almost shocked at her easy acquiescence 
in the position of her seducer’s mistress—at her 
neglect of her family, and finally at the philoso- 
phical manner in which she discovers that her 
tnamorato is carrying on an intrigue with a 
married woman. She follows him to Richmond, 
and observes the guilty pair in intimate relation- 
ship; but her indignation at this wrong against 
herself only takes the form of a lecture upon the 
treachery of seducing a friend’s wife; and hardly 
a word is said of the injury she suffers. A plunge 
into the river, or at least an escape from her 
ruiner’s toils, would have satisfied us of Beatrice’s 
reality; but she suffers much, and does nothing, 
and remains before us like a beautiful shadow. 
She is at last deserted, and accepts this posi- 
tion with as much calmness as any other 
trial she has gone through. When she meets 
her Montague in Italy, and he hardly recog- 
nises her, we are not surprised at her con- 
tented face, for we have been accustomed to the 
indignities inflicted upon her, and know how 
easily she will bear with them. Beatrice is ex- 
quisitely painted, and, if we read only those de- 
scriptive passages in which she appears, we should 
have no fault to find with her character. When- 
ever, however, she takes an active part in the 
story, we are dissatisfied with the puppet-part she 
plays, and feel that she is after all but an in- 
vention of the author. This we find a weakness 
in nearly all novels but those of Mr. Thackeray 
and Mr. Dickens. The characters may be admirably 
deseribed, and may talk capitally, but as soon as 
they move and act seriously, they seem to fall to 
the ground. This should not be. The story 
ought to be subject to the various natures and 
actions of the people employed in it; while, ge- 
nerally speaking, the opposite is the case, and the 
characters seem to be at the disposal of a precon- 
ceived plot. 

‘Lost and Saved’ is one of the most eloquent 
of Mrs. Norton’s novels. The style is so sedtctive, 
that the reader is insensibly led on, regardless of 
plot or character, to follow a beautiful stream of 
prose, which renders every page a real literary 
treat. 


“ 





SMALL POEMS. 

T cs Mr. John Bedford Leno is a conscientious 
editor, no one who has read the introduction 

to the ‘Poetic Magazine’* can doubt. He believes, 

and therefore he speaks. The leading article of 

his literary creed, as set before us in the first page 


* Poetic Magazine. Second Series. Edited by 
John Bedford Leno. 
bar, Booksellers’ Row. 





1863. 


Mrs. Norton, however, | 





lirium, and she was as innocent of the deception | 


| 


real | 


the | 


of the book that stands at the head of our list, is, 
that *a magazine devoted to poetry, and impar- 
tially conducted,’ is ‘a requisite of the age.’ Mr. 
J. B. Leno, who, as may ke seen, has a soul above 
syntax, is so far removed from any considerations 
of gain as to tell us that he does ‘not expect to 
reap any pecuniary benefit’ from this magazine, 
but, ‘on the contrary,’ has ‘a presentiment that it 
will entail a loss.” It is evident from this editorial 
statement that the writer is one of those beatified 
beings who, from the position which they hive 
voluntarily taken up, must ever be happily igno- 
rant of the pangs of disappointment. The maga- 
zine before us appears to aim chiefly at fostering 
humble talent, and offering a safety-valve for the 
escape of such poetic steam as ean tind no other 
vent. This is its principal object, and consequently 


|we meet with the names of several talented con- 








| 


tributors, who, but for the exertions of Mr. J. B. 
Leno, might have lived and died * mute inglorious 
Miltons,’ silent as oysters. At haphazard we 
take a poem by Mr. Henry Fletcher. It has an 
attractive name, ‘The Delver’s Sone, and we 
rather expect a hearty masculine tone, like that 
which pervades George Meredith's ‘ Jugeling Jerry,’ 
and ‘The Tramp.’ Far be it from us to attempt 
comparison: let us see what the Delyer has to 
sing :— 
‘What are rich men’s toys to my wealth of joys 
In the beauties that round me lie, 
While I reap delight from the day and night, 
And pleasure from earth and sky ? 
‘And the flowers that shine with their tints divine 
O’er the light green garment of Spring, 
Yield me greater delight than the diamonds bright 
On the costly robes of a king.’ 
Of course, ‘the delight which the diamonds bright 
on the costly robes of a king’ would cause in the 
heart of a delver, must possess an intensity far 
beyond our prosaic and feeble comprehension. We 
eannot help thinking that if the worthy delver had 
really sung for himself, he would have mentioned 
the pleasure to be derived from a modicum of malt 
liquor; or, if his thoughts had wandered in the 
direction of ‘costly robes,’ they would not have 
gone any great way beyond his ‘Sunday best,’ or 
his old or young ’ooman's ‘new gownd.’ There is 
an essay on Italian poetry, by Mr. Thornton Hunt, 
who might surely be in better company, which is 
all about Dante, and more or less interesting to the 
reader according to his knowledge of the * Inferno.’ 
Every one can suit himself in these payes. There 
are plenty of original poems, not the least original 
being the effusions of Mr. J. B. Leno himself; and 
when there are no more gems of this class, we are 
treated to extracts from Keats, anecdotes of poets, 
a poem by N. P. Willis, and a sonnet written by 
the late Laman Blanchard. But, in spite of all 
these attractions, we have a higher opinion of our 
own times than for one minute to suppose that Mr. 
J. B. Leno’s ‘ Poetic Magazine’ is called forth by 
the actual requirements of the age. : 
The modesty of the author of the ‘ Ferry Hills’ + 
is highly commendable. No name, not even a 
simple initial, appears upon the title page, but in 
place of either of these, we are treated, by way of 
motto, to a quotation from Persius, ‘Quis leget 
hee? nemo, Hercule, nemo; vel duo, vel nemo.’ 
The force of diffidence can surely go no further, 
We have never until now fully realised the mean- 
ing of a ‘retiring disposition,’ and though we have 
often pityingly wondered at the self-imposed men- 
tal agony endured by a bashful gentleman in a 
ball-room, yet we scarcely know with what feelings 
we are to regard a fellow-creature so moved by the 
cacoethes scribendi that he rushes into print under 
the impression, nay, in the timid hope, that no one 
will read his lueubrations. However, Anonymous 
has appeared before us like the ‘shadow of nobody,’ 
| singing his poetry in the air, and we will be one 
of the dwo who are contemplated as perusing this 
poem in three eantos. The Ferry Hills, be it 
known, are behind Queensferry, Scotland; and to 
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some stranger visiting this locality, a ‘light airy 
presence, says the argument, ‘explains to him the 
meaning and reason of it all’— ‘all,’ by the way, 
being the ‘gaiety and games’ with which the bay 
and town are filled. i 
men of our bashful author's style: 

‘Where human beings meet ; by highway side, 
In parlour, newsroom, hall, or boat of steam ; 
Or train,—that like a shadow fleet doth glide ; 
At dinner, where the wine cup’s sparkles 

gleam ; 
In workshop, 
Allwheres among the high, 
Each greets his fellow, with his readiest theme, 
Genial and kind ;—The Spirit of News is nigh, 


or behind the resting team ; 
among the low 


Wherever men meet men; and they converse 
; lé 

thereby, | 

‘Boat of steam’ is good. An ordinary mind 


would have written steamboat, and probably placed 
it earlier in the line. It might occur to the com- 
mon every-day mortal that a ‘ boat of steam’ would 
be rather an unpleasant conveyance, bearing some 
resemblance to a locomotive laundry on a busy 
washing day s 

The following similitude doubtless flashed across 
the author's brain in his happiest moments of in- 
sparation 


‘Or train,—that like a shadow fleet doth glide.’ 


The real beauty of this parallel will, of course, 
be somewhat thrown away upon those readers, who, 
like ourselves, have the misfortune to be unac- 
quainted with the precise nature of a ‘shadow fleet.’ 
We assuredly cannot fathom the author's meaning, 
and it may be that the Vates himself, being an 
inspired agent, a mere piece of mechanism in the 
hands of a higher power, is unable to expound the 
dark sentences which issue from his lips. Who 
can enter into these mysterious depths? Quis 
leget hee? Nemo, Hercule, nemo. 

‘War Scenes’ * is a title conferred upon 103 pages 
of all sorts of metre, by one weak poem on the 
* Massacre of Cawnpore,’ followed by a weaker one, 
entitled ‘Chu rah,’ at the commencement of 
the volume. hese two military pieces, which 
stand as godfather and godmother to the author's 
infant, ure fullowed by verses of the most peaceful 
description. There is an ‘ Essex Legend,’ about a 
keeper's son (a gamekeeper’s, not an attendant at 
a lunatic asylum), who falls in love with a 

‘Saxon tresséd beauty, 
In whose proud veins flows the blood of « race of 
haughty earls.’ 


And as this full-blooded damsel happens to have 
lost her heart to a young nobleman, described as 
a ‘lordly rival,’ Ralph, the keeper's son, very 
sensibly marries somebody else, There is an ‘ Ode 
to a Benefit Society,’ whose ‘noble task,’ among 
other things, is to 

‘Rob the undertaker of his prey.’ 


It is perhaps somewhat hard upon that respect- 
able class of tradesmen to treat them as the veriest 
Ghouls. ‘April Showers,’ ‘A Summer Morn,’ ‘The 
Gaol,’ ‘ Flowers,’ ave among the appropriate titles 
heading of * War Scenes.’ 
A stanza from ‘ Huzza for the Days of Chivalry ’ is 
worth quotation 


included under the one 


Huzza for the gloom of the banquet-room, 
Where the baron'’s board was spread, 

And his fair young bride, in her beauty’s pride, 
Was seen at the table's head ; 

When the eyes of the knight so stern ‘in fight 
Were dimm'd with a priceless tear, 

As he lifted him up the red wine eup, 
And drank to his lady dear,’ 

Great as is the poet's joy at the dullness of the 
baron’s banqueting hall, yet the climax of delight 
is not reached until the sixth stanza, when he 
bursts forth with 

‘Huzza! huzza! for the gay guitar, 
And the spell that around it hung.’ 


We will at onee give a speci- | 
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is a brilliant and decidedly original thought. A | 


more homely poet might write, 


‘Hurrah, hurrah for the peg in the hall, 
And the hat that around it hung.’ 


Four lines more, and we have done with ‘The | 


Days of Chivalry’ :— 
* Huzza for the fight in the cause of right, 
And the knights and the ladies gay, 
And would that we were as blythe and free, 
And as happy and careless as they.’ 


A perfect shower of conjunctions, held back as 
| it were until the last moment, and poured down 
| with no sparing hand, or, we might say, if we may 


and.’ 
| ‘The Village Festival,’ ¢ by Scribolus. ‘Why, 
| this is a more excellent song than the other!’ 
| Seribolus, in a rhyming preface, apologises for his 
little book, and says, 

‘Let greater orators their powers raise. 


Seribolus has been reading his algebra lately, 
and has doubtless some confused notions of ‘ rais- 
ing’ and ‘powers’ in his head. What ‘greater 
orators’ have in common with Scribolus we cannot 
understand ; no more perhaps can he, But let the 
poet continue :— 


‘Let greater orators their powers raise, 

And deem my language childish and uncouth: 
My words are simple—humble as my lays ; 

No vain or idle flattery, but truth.’ 


Very good; but orators deem the lan of 
Seribolus childish and uncouth. We shall not 
quarrel with them on that account. What is the 
consequence of this oratorical opinion? Nothing, 
as far as we can see, or Scribolus either, for the 
matter of that. No one will find fault with the 
proposition contained in the third line. Now let 
us turn over a page and read the introduction. 
This opens with a description of 


‘ Jove’s bright orb,’ 


which might at first sight appear to mean the 
heathen deity’s eye, but which is only the Scribo- 
lus for sun. Well, 

‘ Jove’s bright orb, 
Unfolds the splendours of another morn ; 
Spans heaven’s high arch with an ethereal light, 
And pales the moon till the return of night.’ 


What could any orb do more than this? Then 
Scribolus apostrophises the aforesaid orb, thus, 


‘Thou haughty sphere, o’erlooking every clime.’ 


And then thinking that a poet is nothing if he 
be not moral, Scribolus looks about him and hits 
upon the sceptic as a fit and proper person to be 
treated to a homily :— 

‘Here sceptie gaze, for daily doth he rise, 

To light the space of undiscovered skies.’ 


‘He,’ it must be understood, alludes to the sun, 
and not the seeptic. Seribolus hasn’t done with 
his man of doubts yet awhile. He has fastened on 
to the scoffer, and, holding him by the button, he 
continues: 


‘With wonder look, with admiration see 
This vast profound unfathom’d mystery ; 
See God's own finger, as it hangs in space, 
For none but His could fix it in its place.’ 


That Seribolus would not on any account indulge 
}in profanity, we are certain, especially when lee- 
| turing a sceptic; but that he is dazed by the bright 
| glare of the aforementioned orb is highly probable. 

The two last lines are slightly involved. ‘It’ does 

not mean ‘God's own finger,’ though the seeptic 
| might easily be misled by the poetical grammar of 

Scribolus. Then, the moral discourse being finished, 
| the poet welcomes the sun: 





| ‘ Then hail bright orb! come, welcome, to the plain, 


Huzzaing for the spell that hangs round a guitar | Welcom’d alike by courtezan and swain.’ 
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| Scribolus. 


t The Village Festival. A Descriptive Poem, By 
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be allowed a thorough Cockneyism, with no sparing | 
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Redundancy of expression is sometimes used 
causa elegantie. In the second line the represen- 
prunes of guilt and innocence are summoned to 

sing pieans to the bright orb. This, at least, we 
tuke to be the poet’s idea. 

He then describes, entirely to his own satis- 
faction, a village festival, noticing ‘ The Dance,’ 
| where, 


| 


‘Midst mirth and laughter, the enwhiling air 
Is lightly footed by each happy pair,’ 
i The Gipsy,’ ‘The Recruits’ listening to the ser- 
geant, 
| ‘Who with erack’d drummer, and as crack’d a fife, 
Would prove by music ’tis a happy life.’ 
(what sort of a being is a ‘erack’'d drummer?’ 
Surely a proper subject for Colney Hatch, or at all 
events hardly fitted for his position in the regi- 
mental band), ‘The Cobbler,’ ‘ The Landlord,’ and 
‘The Irishman,’ 


‘That wild Irishman on the table see, 
Who capers cuts to whistled melody ; 
Waves his old hat, without a brim or crown, , 
Twists his shillelagh and the table down.’ 


By what curious gymnastics he is enabled to 
dance on the table, and at the same time twist it 
and his shillelagh down, we are at a loss to com- 
prehend. 

The last poem but one is styled ‘The Waiter.’ 
The reader will call to mind Tennyson's ‘ Plump 
head —_— at ~ oat — - — 
genial and peculiar ish. lus, however, 
takes quite another mn of the subject, and thus 
commences,— 

‘O sunny Afric, highly favoured clime, 

Where grow the olive and the grateful vine.’ 
What this has to do with a waiter at a village 
inn is somewhat of a puzzle, excepting always to 
Scribolus, who, seeing his way clearly enough, con- 
tinues— 

‘ Land of swift torrents and impetuous floods, 

Of mighty tracts—impenetrable woods!’ 


Imagination pictures a waiter, in a white tie and 
low shoes, with a napkin under his arm, crying out 
‘coming sir, d’rectly,’ in the midst of an impene- 
trable wood! In this strain Scribolus proceeds 
during eight verses, and then we discover that 
these lines are the expression of a strong anti- 
slavery opinion, evoked by the presence of a negro, 
who, at the hostelrie, 
‘devoid of sense, 
Enacts the waiter for a few odd pence.’ 


Among a goodly company must our friend 
Scribolus have lived! Courtezans and‘ swains, a 
cracked drummer, and an idiotic nigger by way 
of waiter ! 

One last specimen,— 

‘ Now as the Fair is drawing to a close, 

Friends chat with friends, foes fraternise with 
foes ; 
Old women gossip o’er a pinch of snuff, 
And men half drunk talk political stuff’ 
This is poetic license with a vengeance. But 
Seribolus cannot be fettered by metrical laws, 
At length the Village Festival comes to an end,— 


‘While the last loud notes of the village bell 
Ring out the “ good night” of the Festival.’ 
What peculiar tintinnabular sound the imagina- 
tive writer has in his ear we do not care just now 
to enquire, but are content, with the rest of the 
happy peasants, to take a hint from the village 
bell, and, quitting the ‘ Festive/,’ to bid good night 
to the enthusiastic Scribolus. 


GOSSIP. 





Tue price that is paid for the assistance of in- 
fluential gentlemen in carrying out a work of 
charity seems to be allowing them an oppor- 
tunity of a little personal display in connection 
with their otherwise good project. This was evi- 





denced on Monday evening last, when a benefit 
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was given for the family of the late Mr. Rogers, 
the comedian. The entertainment provided for 


_— 


| 
| 


this purpose was excellent, with one exception, | 
namely, the amateur performance of a farce by | 
certain well-known professors of very light litera- | 


ture. 
to cast a painful shadow over the evening’s amuse- 
ment; and we could not help thinking how well 
it would be if Messrs. Byron, Buckingham, Prouse, 


The acting was so weak and wretched as | 


LITERARY 





BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Adventures of a Sporting Dog, fep. bds. 1s. 

Alfred (King), Memorials of, by Rev. Dr. Giles, roy. Svo. cl, 
7s. 6d, 

Alison's (Sir A.) The War in Poland, 1830-31, er. Svo. sd. 1s, 

Andrews’ (Rev. 8. J.) Life of our Lord upon the Earth, er, 
8vo. cl. 6s. Gd. 


| Ansted's (D. T.) Correlation of the Natural History Sciences, 


and Brough would exert themselves for a most | 
praiseworthy object without bargaining that they | 


shouid use the oceasion for gratifying their per- 
sonal vanity. On the evening alluded to, the 
programme included the names of the inimitable 
Arthur Sketchley, Creswick, Toole, Paul Bedford, 
Miss Oliver, and Marie Wilton; and what more 
could the public desire than to enjoy the society 
of such excellent entertainers while assisting the 
family of a man of genius? Why, then, should 


cr. 8vo. sd. 1s. 
Austin Elliot, by Henry Kingsley, 2 vols. cr. Svo. el. 21s. 
Bennett's (E.) My Mother's Meetings, fep. sd. 1s. 
Binns’ (W. 8.) Geometrical Drawing, Part 2, cr. Svo. cl. bs. 
Bowrignon’s (A.) Light of the World, cr. Svo. cl. 10s, 6d. 
Bullock's (T.) History of Modern Europe, l2mo. cl. 3s. 
Cassell’s Family Paper, Vol. 11, New Series, 4to. cl. 4s. 6c. 
Champneys’ (Canon) Spirit in the Word, new ed. fep. cl. 
3s. bd. 


| Church Prayers, adapted for Family Use, cr. Svo. cl. 2s. 6a. 


the amateurs foree themselves into the scheme, | 


and compel us to witness their puerile attempts at 
acting, which, if unassociated with other purposes, 
we should be only too happy to pay any price to 
avoid ? 

‘Queen Victoria,’ says the ‘ Débats,’ ‘is said to 


have just sent to M. Guizot a magnificent copy of 


the “Speeches and Addresses of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort,” to the French translation 
of which work that gentleman had written a pre- 
face. This volume is bound in white morocco, 
and upon the fly-leaf the following words are 
written in the Queen’s own hand:—“To M. 
Guizot. in remembrance of the best of men, and 
with the expression of gratitude for the sincere 
homage which he has rendered to him, from his 
unfortunate widow.—Victori R.”’ 

. The Pugin Memorial Committee have signified 
their intention of placing the sum of 1000/. col- 
leeted by them at the disposal of the Institute of 
British Architects, to form a travelling fund for 
students. 

At a recent meeting of the Zoological cniite » 
paper was read by Mr. Winwoode Reade, who 
recently returned from the Gaboon country. The 
author expressed his opinion, founded on his own 
observation and enquiries among the hunters, that 
the imens of the gorilla brought over by Du 
Chaillu were obtained at second and that 
the ferocity of the animal was very much ex- 

ted in his work. 

e restoration of Goethe’s house in Frankfort 
has been commenced. The object is to recon- 
struct the house as it existed in 1741, when the 
poet was born within its walls. 

The long-announced book of ‘War Pictures 
in the South’ will appear in the course of a 
few days. It promises to gratify in no small 
degree that portion of the public who take an 
interest in the exciting events of the great civil 
war in America. The author, Colonel Estvan, 
a Hungarian emigrant, served on the staff of the 
Confederate army, and commanded also a body of 
cavalry at one period of the war—a branch of the 
service which he rendered very efficient, not only 
by his activity in organising regiments of horse, 
but by his success in forming some of their most 
dashing officers while under his care as the di- 
rector of a military school in the South. The 
Colonel is an old soldier, having served under 
Marshal Radetzky, and, in depicting his ‘War 
Pictures,’ has been guided by a high European 
standard; so that his delineations of the many 
“great battles it was his duty to witness—from that 
of Bull Run to the seven days’ incessant fighting 
before Richmond, ending in the discomfiture of 
M‘Clellan’s vast army—may be expected to prove 
as vivid in graphic power as they are likely to be 
accounts in detail. 

The foundation stone of a column to the memory 
of William Tyndall, first translator of the English 
Bible, will be laid on the 29th. The spot selected 
is at Nibley Knoll, a piece of rising ground situated 
in the parish in which Tyndall was born. 

Messrs. Routledge & Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication a ‘Comic Guide to the Royal 
Academy,’ by the Brothers Gilbert and Arthur a 
Beckett. 
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| Hodges’ (Sir W.) Law of Railways, 3rd ed, Svo, cl, 31s. 6d, 





How Pipkin enjoyed a day with the 
4to. hf.-bd. 21s, 
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by Double Entry, 12mo. el. 1s, 

Hunter's (Rey. J.) Ditto, with Answers, 12mo. cl, 2s, 6d. 

Ingram’'s (Rev. G. 8S.) Bp, Colenso Answered, cr. Svo. cl. 1s. 

Kemble’s (Frances) Residence in a Georgian Plantation, 
cr. 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d. 

Leared (Dr. A.) On Imperfect Digestion, 3rd ed. fep. cl. 4s. 

Lees’ (Dr. W. N.) Tea Cultivation, &c. in India, 8vo. cl. 8s. 6d. 

London, What to See and How to See It, 1863, 18mo. cl. 1s. 

— - = by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
cl. 31s. 6d. 

Lucy Strutt, and The First Grave, 18mo. cl. 1s. 6d. 

Marsh’s (J. B.) Book of Bible Prayers, fcp. cl. 1s. 
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Miller’s (W. H.) Tract on Crystallography, 8vo. cl. 5s. 

Molesworth’s (G.) Formule for Engineers, 2nd ed. square, 
roan, 4s. 6d. 
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0 Dr. B.) The Pilgrimage Rome, fep. cl 
wen’s (Dr. R.) to , fop. cl. 5s. 
Paget’s (A.) The Teacher’s Crown, cr. 8vo. cl. 3s, 6d. 
Parrish’s (E.) The Phantom Bouquet, cr. Svo. cl. 4s. 
Power’s (M. A.) Arabian Days and Nights, cr. 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d. 
Rawlings’ (J.) History of , 8vo. cl. 6s. 
Routh (Dr. C. H.) On Infant Feeding, 2nd ed. fcp. cl. 6s. 
Royal Blue Book, April 1863, 12mo. bds. 5s. 
— S. * Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 2nd ed. 
vo. cl. 15s. 
Shilling Volume Library—Matilda the Dane, fep. sd. 1s. 
Soper’s (E.) History of the Christian Church, 8vo. cl. 3s. 6d. 
Spooner’s (Rev. E.) Parson and People, fcp. cl. 3s. 6d. 
Stark’s (J.) Westminster Confession of Faith compared with 


Scripture, cr. 8vo. cl. 7s. 6d. 

Stevens’ (E. T.) and Hole’s (C.) Grade Lesson Books, First 
Standard, 12mo. cl. 9d. 

Stories and Miscellaneous Keadings for Infant Schools, 
Vol. 1, fep. cl. 2s, 

White's (W.) History, Directory, and Gazetteer of the Coun- 
ties of Leicester and Rutland, 2nd ed. 8vo. bd. 21s. 


- Foxhounds, by Phiz, 





Just published, Vols. X. and XI. royal 8vo. half calf, illus- 
trated with numerous coloured Lithographic Plans, Maps, 
and Diagrams, price 21s. per volume, 


RANSACTIONS of the NORTH of 
ENGLAND INSTITUTE of MINING ENGINEERS, 
containing Papers by eminent Mining Engineers. 
There are now 11 volumes published, which may be had 
separately, 21s. each, or in sets. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. Rerp. London: J. WRALE. 


T° AUTHORS. — How to PRINT and 

PUBLISH. See ‘ Counsels to Authors, Plans of Pub- 

lishing, and Specimens of Type and Wlustrations.’ Demy 
8vo. cloth, price ls. Post-free for 13 postage stamps. 
London : WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102 Fleet Street. 


VILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, sends post free, on application, an Tlustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets, Robes, Surplices, &c. &c. 

All Orders are executed exclusively at Bolton, and deli- 
vered carriage free when the railway arrangements admit 
of pre-payment. 

Direct communication by letter is respectfully invited as 
most convenient, satisfactory, and economical, 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (LIMITED). 


CENTRAL OFFICES. 
25 PALL MALL, and St. JAMES’s SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 











Single Subscription—Half-a-Guinea per Annum, 
No Work of General Interest is, on any pretext whatever, 
excluded from the Collection. 
ASK at SMITH’S RAILWAY BOOK- 
4 STAND for the ‘LITERARY TIMES,’ price One 
Penny. 
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Boosey S GUINEA BEETHOVEN,— 

Now ready, in one volume, superbly bound in half 
morocco, gilt edges, price 21s, Boosey and Sons’ new and 
complete edition of Beethoven's 52 Sonata, for the Piano- 
forte, edited by W. Dorrell, with Biography by G. A. Mae 
farren, and Portrait by Lynch, 





The Daily News says :—* There is not one edition (English, 
German, and French) that we have seen from which, tak 
ing all things into account, correctness, clearness, elezance, 
and price, we have derived so much satisfaction as the 
edition before us.” 








A YOUNG MARRIED LADY, of good 
< education and kind disposition, in reduced efreun 

stances, her husband being abroad, desires an ENGAGE 
MENT, not menial, Would superintend the domestic con 
cerns of an elderly gentleman or widower ; if the latter, 
with family, would assist in their education. Superior re 
ferences, Address E. 'T’., Egerton House, Stretford, Mar 

chester, 


AFTERNOON 


trict or Belgravia. 


GOVERNESS.—S. Dis- 

A lady wishes to meet with ar 
ENGAGEMENT. English, French, music, singing, draw 
ing, elementary German, Italian, Latin. Pupil of EK. F 
Rimbault, D.M., AJE.A., 15, Park Cottages, Loughboroug! 


Park, Brixton, 5. 

QUPERIOR MORNING GOVERNESS. 
7 — A highly qualified and experienced lady seeks ar 
ENGAGEMENT. She can teach French (acquired abroad), 
German, Italian, and Latin, with music and the higher 
branches of English. Locality immaterial. Liberal terms 
required. Address 8., Spalding’s Library, Notting Hill, 








ILY INSTRUCTION to YOUNG 
CHILDREN by a lady who teaches chiefly orally and 


by demonstration. Terms froma guinea a month. High 
references. Address A. B., 22, Ludgate Hill. 


AILY FINISHING LESSONS in AC- 

COMPLISHMENTS and ENGLISH STUDIES. — A 

lady of experience has THREE ALTERNATE DAYS to 

IMSPOSE OF. Acquirements — first-class music, chalk 

drawing and other styles, French, German, Italian, history, 

geography, &c. Address E. C. G., library, No. 346, Oxford 
Street, W. 








DAILY SITUATION WANTED, by 

an educated person, as AMANUENSIS or READER, 

to add up accounts and assist in housekeeping, of as Gover- 
ness to children or adults, or in any useful capacity. Her 
acquirements are—English, music, singing, and the rudi- 
ments of French and drawing. Distance immaterial. Ad- 
dress Mrs. H., 63, Woodchester Street, Harrow Road. 


CLERGYMAN, of moderate private 

fortune, unable to his profession, will be happy 
to give his SERVICES as TUTOR in the classics, modern 
languages, and general literature, in return for the comforts 
of an elegant HOME, The advertiser has travelled over 
the greater part of Europe. No objection to a private 
secretaryship. Address the Rev. A. B., Parnell’s, Bookseller, 
21 Upper King Street, Russell Square, W.C. 





UTOR.—An Undergraduate of Cam- 
bridge desires an ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE 
TUTOR during the long vacation. Address, stating re 
quirements, &c., to M. J.. Mr. A. Cumming’s, Loughton, 
Essex, 





SITUATION as TUTOR wanted, by 
a Senior Sophister of Tririity College, Dublin, in‘a 
gentleman's family or in a school. His course embrace 
English, classics, mathematics, logic, &e. The most satis 
factory references can be given. Address G. L. F., care of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Sackville Street, Dublin, 


TU TOR (VISITING). — LESSONS in 

Greek, Latin, Mathematics, French, &c., by a Cam- 
bridge man of experience with high references, Prepara 
tion for the civil service, the army, and tniversities. 
Terms, ls. 6d. per hour, Cam., 21 Great Russell Street, 


A TRINITY MAN (B.A. Math. Tripos, 
1863), preparing for Holy Orders, desires a TUTOR 

SHIP or MASTERSHIP. Reference permitted to College 

tutor. Address kK. N. B., post-office, Bideford, N. Devon. 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, of good 
education and business habits, who has a considerable 
knowledge of foreign languages and general literature, 
seeks a PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or other employ 
ment suitable; a Travelling Companionship not objected 
to. Address, post paid, to J. J. L., 7 Church load, De 
Beauvoir Town, N.E. 


QCIHLOLASTIC.—PARTNER WANTED. 
J The principal of an old-established school, of the first 
respectability, is desirous of meeting with a gentleman who 
would join him with from 12 to 20 boys of the same class. 
The school is situate in one of theanost healthy parts of the 
south of England, For particulars apply to 1. Q., eare of 
Messrs. Relfe, Brothers, school booksellers, 150 Aldersgate 
Street, London. 
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i} Second edition, now ready. | 
Tue Hon. Mrs. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL, | 


“LOST AND SAVED. 





THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, — EnuoNSTON_AND DOUGLAS’ 
AND THE THISTLE MAGAZINE.| ya wer 
~"RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HY | PRINTED BY WOMEN. | Pre" - 
Ai Price 1s, June, No, XIV. ready on the 28th. | lL it Poe oe all ) Aen poet 2 array Hr | 
i Seanniorn's Immediately will be published. in 1 vol P not Mrs. Norton’s name on the title-page.'—Atheneum. 
‘t , Tue Live and Apvenrunes of Jacon MORRKISTON. : y P — : . Nae een ee Honey, ad BLACKETE, saan Mariborough asateiaed 


i Chapter I, Introduces Little.Jacob and other Persons. 





NOTES OF 
CE ee a ee tr tna, | NATURAL HISTORY: & SPORT 
of their Philosophie Lodger, briefly introduces other. | IN MORAYSHIRE, 


} personages, and alludes to the critical position of 
, Little Jacob, ™ 

From 1846 to 1854, collected from the Journals 
i] and Letters of the late 
2 





Matters and Things of Importance in this History. Will be published on Wednesday the 27th inst., in 


1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
MEDITATIONS ON LIFE -AND ITS 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


Translated from the German 


TorTaL AnsTiINENCcE Socierizs. By Archbishop Whately. 


CLEMENCE ISAURE, or the Floral Games of Toulouse, 
To June, by 8. H. Bradbury (Quallon), 


Woman in Darty Lire; or, SHavows on Rvgrny Hui 
Sipk. By Mre. Harriet M. Carey. 
Chapter XV. Temptation. 
Bs XVI. A Surprise. 


By FREDERICA Rowan. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. 
Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. 


Cuar.es St. Joun, 


Author of ‘ Wid Sports of the Highlands,’ 
With a short Memoir of the Author. 


Se ey 
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Being the companion volume to 
MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Harry STRANGER, a True Story. By F. F. A. M. 

How To Exsoy A RAMBLE IN THE RAIN. 
ford, 

INVERSNAID AND Wonpsworrn'’s Sweer HIGHLAND GIR. 
by Cuthbert Bede. 


By J. A. Lang- II. 


London : TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


Prien 


Extra fep. 8vo. price 9s. 


Eg Dickens’ Wonks: A Series of Criticisms. By 8S. F. THE THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
| Williams, . 7 

if ' The ‘Sevenriu’ anp ‘Tenrn’ of Marcu, 1863, By Miss CHRONICLE OF GUDRUN : a en 

(Eee Sheridan Carey. 


Translated from the German by R. JENERY SHEE. 


‘Dr. Fischel’s work possesses an unusual merit: in his 
preface he promises to make it not only instructive but 
amusing: and he has kept his word. As a rule, English- 
men are extremely ignorant of the laws that govern them ; 
and we feel sure that any work on our Constitution, written 
so attractively and clearly as Dr. Fischel’s, would command 
a large sale.'—Athenceum. 


ik Our Six HunpRED Tuovsanpd. Part Seventh—The Surplus 
Women -— The Governess — Her Profession and Prospects. 
By E.8. C. 
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‘ By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 
Summer. By Leila, 


A Story of the North Sea. 
From the Medieval Journal. 
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By Emma Leturrsrow. 
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With Frontispiece, by J. Nout Paton, R.S.A. 
| London: Boswortn & Harrison, 215 Regent Street. 
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P Being the Temperance Tale for which the prize of One 
A Memoir of Joun Wi1son, é Hundred Guineas was unanimously awarded by the Ad- 

Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the ; judicators. Price 3s. 6d. 6th Thousand. 

University of Edinburgh. 
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By H. G. 
By John Plummer. 


QvieKsanps on FOREIGN Suorks. Edited by Archbishop 
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RACHEL NOBLE’S EXPERIENCE. 


By Bruck EDWARDS, 
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CORDIALITY. 


By a Female Photo- 
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Edinburgh : The CALEDONIAN Press, 
London: W. Kent & Co, 
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In the June number appears the opening chapters of 


Compiled from Family Papers and other Sources, 
by his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. 


Third Thousand. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 24s, 


With Portrait and graphic Illustrations. 


DANESBURY HOUSE. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop. 

Being the Temperance Tale for. which the Prize of One 
Hundred Pounds was unanimously awarded by the Adju- 
dicators. Price, in paper covers, ls.; on fine paper, in 
cloth binding, 2s. 75th Thousand. 
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